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repaffing, until the twentieth of the month: and it was not till after that pe- 
riod, thatany interruption of the navigation ceafed to take place. 

The difeafes that prevailed this month were very various. Inflammatory 
complaints ftill continued frequent : and many, after being fo ill as to require 
bleeding, and the ufe of other remedies, to reduce the exceflive aétion of the 
fyftem, were affected in adireftly oppofite manner—fuch a degree of debility 
or afthenia fueceeding, as to make the chief indication of cure confift in ad- 
miniftering thofe remedies, whereby the wires vite could be beft fupported. 
Cafes of this kind were by no means uncommon, and muft be always perplexing. 
Some were attacked with hemoptyfis, but chiefly thofe who were difpofed to 
pulmonic affeétions. In an old perfon, this difeafe occurred, who had been 
Jabouring under a hemiphilegia, or a palfy of one half the body for fome months, 
and was attended with a full and hard pulfe. 

The only cifcafe, which looked like an epidemic, was the fcarlatina angi- 
nofa, which began to appear in the latter end of the laft and beginning of the 
prefent month. For the mofi part there was but one appearance of it, viz, 
that of the afthenic kind. It generally commenced with a vomiting of bilis 
ous matter: fometimes a purging fucceeded. The pulfe was in the begin. 
ning quick and weak, though fometimes it had a finall degree of action in 
it. With refpe&t tothe cure, it may be obferved, that where early affiflance 
was defired, the complaint feldom proved fatal ; but in tho/e cafes where from 
negligence it had been fuffered to gain ground, the complaint proceeded with 
great rapidity, and terminated on the fourth or fifth day. 

The naufea and vomiting, with which the complaint, as already remarked, ge- 
nerally commenced, and the relief which the fick obtained, from the exhibition 
«f anemctic, even when no fpontaneous vom#ing came on, would have been 
jufficient arguments in favour of their ufe ; but uniform experience has fully 
eftablithed the propriety of their exhibition : and they were therefore conftantly 
preicribed. Where the complaint was early attended to, and an emetic given 
when the firft fymptoms of the difeafe appeared, it was frequently nipped in the 
bud: andeven where the complaint was actually formed, its violence was cons 
fideravly abated. The evacuation was promoted by plentiful draughts of 
warm water io as to produce a full and thorough evacuation : the emetic, coms 
nvonty uled, was ipecacuanha; and to infure atew ftools, fome grains of ca. 
Jomel were added. 

The latter medicine was continued through the remaining courfe of the dif. 
eafe : ana the fuccefs attending its ufe ferved to add to the character it has ob- 
rained, in the cure of the complaint. The ulcers, that frequently were in the 
throat, and the difficulty of iwallowing, alfo required particular attention, 
‘Though it might be imagined, the topical affeétion would difappear, when that 
of the whole jyitem was removed, yet gargling the throat with decoétions of 
bark, and receiving the fteams of warm vinegar and water into the throat by 
means of mr. Mudge’s inhaler, or a funnel, were of great fervice in cleaning the 
ulcers, and feparating the viicid tough phlegm, which proved exceedingly trouble. 
foie from the inability of the fick to force it out. 

In tome, the fymptoms weve fo violent, and the extent of the ulcer in the 
throat, and proftration of ftrength, fo great, that a miftake might have been €a- 
fily made in confounding the higher fpecies of the aithenic fcarlatina, with the 
angina maligna, efpecially as they have fome of theas fymptoms in common 
with each other. Yet the miftake could not have been of much confequence, as 
a judicious pratitioner would never be at a lofs in forming a fuitable and fuccefs- 
fui piactice, however accurately | they may be cuitinguithed by their {pecific dite 
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Slates of America. 
FIRST NUMBER, 


HE faéts and obfervations of this writer have, in the opinion of his coun- 

trymen, fo firmly endured the touchftone of experience, that an attempt 

to demonftrate errors in both may appear to them tode‘erve little attention. 

The brevity, however, which is intended to be obferve.!, will obviate ail objecti- 
ons, in the parties concerned, to give this paper an attentive perufal. 

It is remarked, in the laft edition of the publication referred to, ‘that a knowe 
ledge and confideration of the American trade fhould digtate to Great Britain 
the meafures fhe ought to purfue.”” The fitnefs of that admonition, in reia ion ta 
the time when it was written, is admitted, without hefitation—and itis confidered 
as equally proper in regard to the prefent. It is believed, indeed, to comport 
mott perfectly with the dignity and true interefts of nations, not to induce into in- 
jurieus grants, thofe foreign powers with whom they may find occafion to treat. 
No obfervations need be offered, to thew the refpeétability, which is acquired by 
negociations conduéted with a liberal and magnanimous policy. It will be fuf- 
ficient to remark, that arrangements, folidly founded in the mutual interefts of 
the contracting parties, will always be fatisfactory to the intelligent part of their 
refpeétive citizens, and confequently moft permanent ; but that injudicicus grants 
of unreafonable advantages, efpecially if obtained by deceptive means, difhonour 
the charaéter of the overreaching party, lead to murmurs among the people of 
the miftaken nation, often to expenfive and bloody wars, and give immenfe ha- 
zard to the commercial enterprizes, which are ufually inftituted in confequence 
of new treaties. It may be confidered, therefore, as wifdom in negociating na- 
tions, diligently to fearch for their common intere/tsy as the fitteft ground of treaty. 
In order to difcover the/e with eafe, and to view them with juft impreffions, it is 
a meafure not only of primary importance, but of indifpenfible neceffitv, to re- 
move eftablifhed errors in the public creed. It is not by way of apology, that 
thefe prefatory remarks are offered to all concerned, but to thow that a rational 
purfuit of the interefts of their country fhould lead both Americans and Englith- 
men, to develope the errors, in regard to faéts and opinions, diicoverable in a 
publication, which appears to have been the caufe of a change of meafures in the 
Britith nation, or to have been intended to vindicate one which it was predeter- 
mined to make. 

It is not intended to go into a full and regular reply to the writer of the ob- 
fervations, but rather to point out fuch real and effential errors in his faéts and 
predictions, as will fhake the unlimited confidence that has been repofed in him 
by his countrymen, in order toleadto a different legiflative deportment towards 
us. Little regard will be paid to order, jn this curfory examination; but any 
important object, which prefents itfelf, will be briefly noticed. 


THE CARRYING TRADE, 


in the opinion of lord Sheffield, is loft to the people inhabiting thefe ftates, by 
their choice of independence. Let us examine the proofs. His feventh table 
fates the inward tonnage of all the Britith provinces in North America, in1770, 
to have been 365,100 tons. From this amount are to be deduéted the entries in 
Newfoundland, Canada, Nova Scotia, the two Flovidas, the Bahamas, and Ber- 
muda, being 33,458 tons, which leaves the entries in thofe provinces that are 
now the united ftates, at 133,642 tons. We are al{o to dedu& the thips owned 
by Britith fubjects, not refident in thofe thirteen provinces. Champion errone- 
oufly confiders thefe to be nearly the whole of the veif.'s in the Europein trade. 
They mult have been very confiderable; yet the return gf entries of Americse 
Vou. IX. No. III. 


A brief examination of lord Sheffield’s obfervations on the couamerce of the united 
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tefiels for the I(t year, rendered by our treafury to the houfe of reprefenta~ 
tives, amounts to above 963,000 tons, exclufive of fithing veffels. 

It is manifelt, then, that the carrying trade, which refults almoft unaided from 
an agriculture that fully lades 650,000 tuns of veflels to foreign ports, is con- 
fiderably greater than what we enjoyed as Britith provinces. A very beneficial 
coafting trade (employing above 100,000 aétual tons) has moreover grown ups, 
paitly from the variety of our productions and mutual wants, and partly from 
the introdu&tion of manufactures, which it was believed we could never attain, 
and with which Great Britain alone ufed to fupply us. The building of thips 
has alfo increaied, as we undertake to thew. 


BEEF and PORK, 


in the opinion of our author, are not likely to become confiderable articles of 
"export, fo as tointe fere with Ireland, for fome time. The medium annual 
quantity exported from the united ftates, before the revolution, he ftates at 23,635 
barrel.. Our treafury return, for the laft year, exhibits 66,000 barrels, befides 
2,500 barreis of bacon, 5,200 head of horned cattle, and an equal number of 
hogs. ‘The medium price of the pork was thirty-feven fhillings fterling, or 
about 8} dollars per barrel, and that of beef twenty-eight fhillings fterling, or 
about 64 dollars per barrel. Befides this exportation, 263,000 tons of foreign 
veffels, ina great degree, and all our own were victualled from our markets. 
But a moment's reflexion will convince any man who knows this country, that it 
will, in the courfe of a few years, pour into all foreign ports fuch quantities of 
falt provifions, efpecially of beef, as muft ferioufly affect Ireland, where that 
article is fold at eight dollars per barrel. 


TEAS, 


It is known to perfons acquainted with American commeree, that teas of 
various kinds form a very confiderable proportion of our importations. The 
rich and tie poor coniume them freely. ‘Fheir value, as they were actually ene 
tered in our cuftom houfes, was 2,784,000 doilars for the year preceding the 
firft of O&ober, 1790, which is about a feventh of our imports. On this very 
capital article of commerce and confunption, lord Sheffield hazards the following 
opinions=- 

«© That as their Englith Eaft India company can afford to fell this tea, on full 
as good, if not betrer, terms than the Dutch, or any other nation in Eurcpe, there 
3s no danger of lofing the American market” 

« That the allowing of the drawback upon teas exported from Great Britain, 
will generally enable the Engitth to command the tea trade to America.” 

His lordfhip had forgotten that Canton is an open market, equally acceffible 
to all nations. The American fhips have accordingly gone thither, not oniy in 
the ordinary feafons, butin thofe, which ufually refrain European expeditions, 
The united ftates produce the great article of ginfeng in large quantities, which 
renders the trade peculiarly convenient to them. The teas inported by our 
merchants direcily from China, im the laft year, were two millions fix hundred 
and one thoufand eight hundred and fifty two pounds, which is fully equal to our 
conium) von, could we obtain ¢ free and the requifite quantity of Mulcovado 
fagars, of which our people are univerially and paffionately fond. There were 
puported alfo from Eurone, 416,652 pounds of teas, fhipt from thence by foreign 
merchants, other than Briti/h, to their extreme difadvantage, and to the great in 
jury of our merchants. But the values of commodities in any two markets, 
are the beft illuftvation of the relation of thoie markets to each other. The ar- 
ticle of tea will therefore be pafled over, after the following ftatement of the cure 
rent prices on a given day in Americaand Great Britain, 
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In Philadelphia, on the sth day ot 
November,1790, after paying the du- 
ty inward. 


Examination of lord Sheffield’s obferwatious. 


132 


In London, on the sth day of Novem. 
ber, 1790, after deducting the draws 
backs of 121. 10s. per cent. 





fterling. fterling. 
Bohsa was worth 1/3 4 or 30 cents, | Bohea, ifs + or 32 cents, 
Souchong, 4 or 75 cents, | Souchong, 4/6 or 1Co cents, 
Hyton, 4/6 or 100 cents, | Hyion, 6/ er 1334 cents. 


The fame circumitances, which facilitate and enfure the requifite quantity of 
teas, not only by means other than Britith, but indeed by American means, certify 
to us the acquifition of the neceflary fupplies of porcelain, nankcens, filks, and ail 
other China commodities : and wpon the whole, we dare venture to appeal to 
the books of the infpector general of the British commerce, when we afhrm that 
Great Britain does not fupply us with a fortieth fhillingof the various kinds 
of China merchandile, though they probably fall little fhort of a fixth of our 
importations. 


SALT FROM EUROPE, 


This article, the writer of the obfervations fays, will be taken indifcriminate. 
ly from Europe: thereby mifleading the government and people of England 
into a belief, that they will have a chance of tupplying a confiderable proportion. 
The quantity imported into the united ftates in the lait year, was 2,337,920 
buthels. 

The Britifh falt is what is called fe in America, from the final fize of the 
eryftals. Of this kind, the price is greater than that of the coarle,and not a 
twentieth buthel was imported before the prefent year, it being little uied but 
at the table, and inconvenient to tranfport to the interior country; but the new 
duty, near the eighth of a Mexican dollar, will render its importation very un. 
profitable in future. A bufhel of rock orailum falt, as itis termed, from the 
fize of the cryftals, will go as far in ule, as a bufhel and an half, or two 
buthels of the finer kind ; and the duty is equal. The price, as before ob/erved, 
islefs. Befides, our grain and lumber fhips to Portugal, our tobacco fhips to 
Frarice, our corn, flour, and lumber thips to Spain, our veffe's to the Cape 
de Verd and Weft India iflands, are accommodated by ballatts of falt, which is 
cheap and abundant in thofe places. It never fails to yicld fome profit to the 
owner of the fhip, (though it will very feldom pay a freight) and it is exceed+ 
ingly beneficial to the timbers of a veflel. The liberation of this article in 
France will occafion it to be better made there in future, and the French wall 
confequently fupply us with larger quantities than heretofore. 


SHOES, 


Our writer fays, were, and muft continue to be imported in confiderable 
quantities, and principally from Britain. °Tis probable, that not lefs than fe- 
ven millions of pairsof thoes, boots, haif boots, guctres, flippers, clogs, and 
golofhoes, are confumed annually in the united ftates, Cur population will not 
prove lefs than 3,500,000: andif each perfon wears a quantity of the above 
fhoemakers’ wares, equivalent to two pairs of fhoes per annum, the number 
will be made up. If the medium value be taken at 75 cents or 3/44 fterling 
per pair, this valuable article will amount to five millions and one quaiter of 
dollars. Of this prodigious quantity, only 70,450 pairsof fhoes, boots, &c. 
were imported into the united {tates in the laft year. Tanned leather, weigh- 
ing 22,698 pounds, was exported, within the fame time, and 5700 pairs of 
boots and fhoes. Of ummanufadiured hides, only 230 were thipped abroad, 
The leather branch is the fecond in England, and it is equal to one fitth of their 
whole manufactures, Our fhoemakers’ wares alone appear to be equalin value te 
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one fourth of our exports: and as New England is our greateft cattle country, 
and the moft advanced in handicraft-manuta€tures, it is plain, that they muft 
be in a confiderable degree indemnified for the diminution of their fifheries. 
The coarfer oils, it may be alfo obferved, are demanded in large quantities by 
the leather dreffers. 


PAPER. 


This article, it is alleged by our author, will continue to be fent in confider- 
able quantities from England ; and that, although fome coarfe paper for new{pa- 
pers is made in America, it is not equal to the demand. From a return made to 
the manufagturing fociety of Philadelphia, it appears, that there are forty-eight 
Faper mills in the ftate of Pennfylvania alone, The treafury of the united 
ftates, and the feveral banks have paper of the moft perfeé kind, fpecially made 
for them ; the printing of books is increafed in an aftonifhing degree : and fac- 
tories of paper hangings are carried on with great fpirit in Bofton, New Jer- 
fey, and Philadelphia, In fhort, there are abundant proofs of eftablithment and 
progrefs towards perfection, in this valuable branch, in which every thing is 
made, as it were, out of nothing. 


RU M. 


Itis the opinion of lord Sheffield, that the whole of the Weft India rum ufed in 
America, except a fmall quantity from Demarara, and fome from St. Croix, may 
be fupplied by the Britith iflands. The following fcale may be relied on, as 
the prefent ftate of this bufinefs in the united ftates. If the whole quantity of 
melafles, of diftilled {pirits imported, and of diftilled fpirits made at home, of 
fruit and grain, fhould be d vided into 132 parts, it would ftand thus, 


Melaff:s imported would be 60 parts 
Biuift, Danith, and other rum, taffia, brandy, geneva, arrack, cordi- 
als, and other diftilled f{pirits imported, would be 37 
Spirits diftilled from the native fruits and grain of the united 
ftates would be 35 
Total 132 


It appears that the Weft India rum, fupplied by ail nations, is reduced te 
about one fourth of our confumption and fale to foreign nations of diftilled fpi- 
rits. How long we fhall continue to take even that proportion, is very uncer- 
tain. Breweries ave multiplying. Grain and fruit diftilleries are rifing up 
,every where. From interior fituatiors two gallons of fpirit, extracted from a 
bufhel of rye, can be brought to markets where it will realize to the farmer 
two thirds of a dollar for his grain, at lefs expenfe than if made into flour, 
and carted to the fame f{pot. The country is abundantly fupplied with ftills ; 
and were the Britifh iflands to be refufed our flour and grain by their own go. 
vernment, as lord Sheffield advifes, this country would be compelled to indem- 
nify itfelt by making grain fpirits and malt liquors in lieu of their rum, which, 
it is reafonable to fuppofe, we thould no longer import: and indeed the expore 
tation of liquors of all kinds, made from grain, will probably become very 
confiderable. Some countries refufe our flour: and the freight to Europe is a 
heavy charge upon grain. This will induce brewing and diftillation, even when 
markets abroad are not bad; but when prices in Europe are very low, we 
fhall be more ftrongly impelled to them. Fruit fpirits muft be made continu. 
ailv, and will add much to the aggregate of diftilled liquors. The grain cone 
fumed in Great Britain, in their breweries and diftilleries, is computed to be 
wventy-four millions of buhhels, though they have no grain to fpare, and 
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though they have rum colonies to fupport, and to fupply them, Holland alfo 
carries on the liquor manufaétories to a great extent. The ability in the unit- 
ed ftates to do the fame, cannot be doubted. 


The idea, that the united flates are a country, fui generis. 


This pofition the writer of the obfervations treats as perfectly whimfical—- 
as a figure of rhetoric conveying no diftin& idea, or an effort of cunning to 
unite, at the faine time, two inconfiftent charaéters. Yet it will not be difficult 
to demonftrate to an unprejud:ced mind, that the circumftances, in which 
the people of thefe ftates were placed, were different from thofe of any other 
nation ; and that there were fome peculiarities in them, contidered with refpect to 
Brith affairs, that rendered it a ferious queftion whether they did notrequire a 
particular arrangement. It is true, that the united ftates had “ renounced the 
duties of Britith fubjeéts,” or in other words, that they had aflumed an independent 
ftation: but this meafure was, if we may fo {peak, fully juftified by Britain's 
abandoning the ground, which produced the war—the afertion of the right to 
bind the people of America in all cafes whatfoever. It will be acknowledged, 
too, that we manufactured Jefs than any other nation in the world ; confequent- 
ly we were a more promifing commercial connexion. We fhipt, in proportion 
to our population, more raw materials which they want, than any other nation ; 
for it appears we load 650,000 tons of fhipping, and that their cargoes are 
almoft entirely unmanufa¢tured. We were, by much, the firft cuftomer for 
Britith manufactures ; for it appears by their exports for 1784, that the greateft 
value was fhipped to the united ftates, being £.3,648.007, fterling, and that 
the next greateft foreign fhipment was to Holland, being only £.1,277,480—and 
thatin the year 1785 alfo, the greateft value was fhippedto the united ftates, 
being £2,308,023 2 © fterling, and that the next greateft foreign thipment 
was likewile to Holland, amounting to £.1,695,303. ‘The exports to Ruffia 
in eachof thofe two years was leis than half theexports to New York or Penn- 
fylvania. It is to be remembered, too, how greata proportion of the Britith 
export trade our fupplies conftituted. In1784, their whole exportations weve 
£- 15,733,847 and in 1785, L.16,770.298. 

In additien to goods from Britain, we took very large quantities of linen and 
other dry goods from Ireland, and an enormous value inrum, and other pro- 
duce of their Weft India iflands; and further we were a nation of planters and 
farmers, whofe quantities of unimproved and uncultivated lands were mamfold 
greater than thofe which were or are yet brought into ufe: and confequently a 
great and conftant demand might be reafonably expeéted to exift for thoie fup- 
plies, which Britain, upon reafonable terms of intercourfe, would be able to fupply. 
Our diftant fituation and the tran{portation of goods, which will lade 650,000 tons 
of thipping, were circumftances favourable to the carrying trade of our liberal 
connexions and allies, which no other country prefented to Great Britain—We 
have hitherto {uffered them to participate freely in this, for it appears in the 
laft year 225,000 tons of Britith veflels, a fourth of ail their private thips, were 
Joaded in our ports. 

If then the united ftates a&tually furnith the moft folid items of Biitith com. 
merce—if the raw materials they afford be the effential elements of a large pros 
portion of her manutactures—if our demands from them be not only much the 
largeft, but allo of kinds the moft profitable to them—if our peculiar fituation 
would have drawn us, in a greater degree, than any other nation, to agriculture 
and from manufactures—if our language, our religion, our theories of liberty and 
Jaw, were the fame as theirs—the idea of our being a people peculiarly circum. 
ftanced, fuch a people as exift not elfewhere, cannot, in candour, be treated as 
fancj.ul; and indeed, did not the ferioulnels of afubjedt, which involves our coun- 
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ery’s good, fupprefs every feeling, which might tend to obfcure it, the indecorum, 
and acrimony, with which this and other peges of ** the obfervations” are foiled, 
fhould not pafs without due animadverfion, 

‘The profecution of this examination will be continued in a fubfequent paper. 
In the mean time, what has been already thrown out, may be duly confidered. 
The prefent feafon is interefting and critical. The policy, which the united 
ftates ought to obferve, in the legiflation of commerce, is likely to be formally dif- 
cuffed. Atfuch a moment, facts, accurately afcertained and candidly ftated, are 
of the utmoft importance ; for how fhall we fo well reafon, as from what we know ? 
It is to be defired, that he light of indi[putable truth may enable our own legifs 
Jators and thofe of foreign nations, to diicover the ground of common intereft, 
and that no erroneous maxims, however fanétioned, may clofe one avenue of mus 
tually beneficial communication, (Second number in our next.) 


—_ 2a ao — 


Reply to the ‘ hints and conjefural obfervations on an American excife.” inferted 
in the Mujeum, for September 1790.—Concluded from page 81. 


‘* WT is the intereft of every government, notto lay fo high duties, as to de- 
‘¢ {troy its own refources.”” 

The evident truth of this affertion needs no comment ; and if commerce, as bee 
fore faid, is already taxed beyond the mark, it is impolitic to add an excife duty, 
efpecially on liquors. Much has been faid againit the ufe of ardent {pirits, the 
evils of which by many have been exaggerated to no other purpofe, but to 
prepare the public mind for the eafier laying heavy duties on them. 

I am convinced, as much as any one, of their bad effeéts on the health, as 
well as on the moralsof the people, when ufed immoderately, which, I appre- 
hend, is more the cafe in our large cities and fea ports and around them, than 
in the middle or remoteft parts of the ftates, where, from the great cofts of land 
and water carriage, with other incident charges, they pay as much for this 
burning liquid, as we do in New York for the beft of wines. If io, why does 
Columbianus fet forth the neceflity of laying additional duties, and of the moft 
odious kind, on ftrong liquors, become partly neceflaries to fo many of our fel- 
low-citizens, who, notwithitanding their great diftance from us, living under 
the fame laws, are entitled to the fame care and indulgence from government, 
as thofe, who, living nearer, feel the more immediate effeéts of its benign in- 
fluence. 

«¢ Though our commercial reprefentatives will be few, thofe of other profef- 
«« fions will take care of its interetts, and keep it in heart, for the very fame reafon 
« that.a fagacious Dutch farmcr keeps fat horfes, not only to till the ground, but 
€ toenable them to carry his produce to market ably and cheerfully.” 

Mott elegant compar fon ! fit to captivate the partieular admiration of the readers. 

*« A icientific knowledge of commerce is the molt effential : the oc 
«¢ cupational part, or detail, which is acquired behind the counter, or in the 
« counting houle, may be eafily communicated to men of underftanding.” 

Here, I conteis, I am not alittle puzzled ; as I donot perceive what thie 
paragraph alludes to, or what conclufion can be drawn from it. If our au- 
thor means, that commerce needs no dire& reprefentation in the great legiflature 
of the nation, being tufficiently reprefented by other profeffoms (the gentlemen 
of the bar, no doubt, ) I beg leave to draw precedents from England applicable 
go the prefent cale. 

Would Great Britain have ever attained to that fummitof glory to which 
fhe has arrived, had it net been for the real ard dire& reprefentation of the 
cenmercial intereft in the parhament of that notion, as well as for the greatett 
exertions of government for the eXcourage went and increafe bothot agricul- 
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ture and commerce ? and is it not well known, that the minifters, there, have, 
at all times, in matters of trade and finance, confulted the heads of commerce, 
men brought up in the counting houfe, and behind the counter ? 

«© The eaftern ftates will always lead in the diftilleries, the muddle in the 
¢¢ breweries, to which the fouthern climate is unfavourable, Thefe are two very 
** capital fources of an excife revenue.” 

Very capital, indeed, I think they would be; but feeing no neceffity for 
them, I can but fay we do not breathe our lait, to have recourfe to one of the 
moft impolitic ways of levying taxes. 

“Tt is objected, that in fome of the ftates, the people will not bear am 
 excife.” ; 

I do not wonder at it. 


«« Tf they will not bear what is for their own intereft, it will argue lefs infor- 
s¢ mation in them than in others.” 


It will argue nothing, before you have proved to demonftration the truth of 
your affertion, 

* Tt is true, that in the new fettled parts of moft countries, whatever touches the 
* purfe, or reftrains the conduét of the inhabitants, is taken more ungracioully 
¢¢ than in the old fettlements.” 

Would not your all-grafping hand reach to the extremities of the empire, to 
extra&t from the new fettlers, taxes they are unable to pay? I pave already 
faid, they pay as much as they areable, by the enhanced price they give for fuck 
neceffaries as they do not raife themfelves. 

** I do not confider the reprefentatives of the people as their mere agents or 
“6 attornies—us a faint copy of them—but as fomething more than the people, 
«* as was obferved by a member of the late Maffachufetts convention, who now 
** does honour to his ftate in congrefs. Iconfider them as their referees, um- 
* pires, and guardians, for the time they are chofen, whofe duty it is tocon{ult 
¢ and explain to them their true and beft interefts.”’ 

With all dueregard to the member of congre{s for Maffachuletts, if he confi- 
ders himfelf fomething above the people, I am at alofs how to find that out. 

In the Roman catholic church, the prieft has the power, above all other human 
beings, of making a greater than himie.f : in religious matters, what is above our 


conception, is a myftery to which full reipeét is due: but in the making of a 


member of congrefs, Ido not fee why there fhould be any tran/ub/lantiatin- 
like bufinefs. 

Leaving the metaphor, I mult again have recourfe to foreign precedents, e- 
qually applicable here, by inferting the opinion of fome members of the parlia- 
mentof England on repiefentition, which differs widely from yours, and that 
of the member of congrefs from Maffachufetts. 

“* And therefore the many were compelled to delegate that power to a few, 
“« who thus became their deputies and agents only, their repreientatives.” Mr, 
Wilkes.* 

* And of this we muft be convinced, even to demonftration, if we wil] but 


** confider, that we are, properly (peaking, the attornics of the people.” Thomas 
Carew, eiq. 

So one deceitful interpretation pafling unnoticed, foon follows another, till 
at laft, through numberle!s miiconftructions, the people at large, having loft 
fight of ther rights and privileges, perceive, but often too |ate, they have 
been feduced. 


Americans, you owe not to yourlelves only, but to yeur pol. 
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terity, thofe invaluable rights you have acquired at the price of your blood and 
fortunes ; do not fuffer the leaft encroachment upon them: your reprefentatives 
aré no more than you, men like you, like you, fubjeé&t to human frailties : keep 
aconftant watch over them, and never fuffer that moft cargerous of doétrines te 
take root amongit you, that one man is of a different f{pecies from another 

“It gives me pain to hear gentlemen of talents and influence difcourage a 
** proper mealure, becaufe they fear, that the people will not bear this, and 
** the people will not bear that.” 

Iam much miltaken, if gentlemen who give fo much pain to Columbianus, are 
not better acquainted, than he is, both with what they owe to their’ conitituents, 
and with their rights: moft probably, thefe do not confider themfelves above 
thofe they reprefent, and do not think themfelves bound to adopt the firft plan 
offered to them, merely, becaufe its author will affert it is the moft proper mea 
fure to be taken, or becaufe he is, perhaps, in fome high ftation, 

“* A fagacious free people, I conceive, will bear any thing for their real good, 
*¢ if their leaders be candid, prudent, and perfevering.” 

The leaders of the nation being fuch, no doubt of the people's adopting their 
meafures ; but as our writer makes it a queftion, by inferting the conjunétion if, 
I will leave it to others to comment. 

«¢ The revenue from imports will rapidly decline, on many important ar- 
S€ ticles,"* &c. 

Columbianus feems fo anxious for the happinefs and welfare of the nation, that 
fearing it thould not feel foon enough the good effeéts of his tender care; before 
there is the leaft reduction in the imports, he prepares one of the beft and eafieft 
plans that can be devifed, to replace in the revenue, the future deteéts which may 
happen in the imports, and that plan is an excife ! 

“If [ remember right, a diftinguithed fouthern delegate obferved, in the firft 
* feffion of congrefs, that the force of habit would fecure a preference to imported 
“¢ fpirits for a long courfe of years. It appears to be reafonable in theory ; but the 
*¢ faét 1s aflerted to be otherwile by fome of our moft extenfive and beft inform- 


*¢ ed dealers in that article: it is faid, that an additional ftate duty of only four — 


** pence per gallon, did aétually increafe the demand for country rum, for con- 
*¢ fumption in this city and its vicinity, nearly one half, and leflened the ufe of 
«© Weft India in a fimilar proportion, in the courfe of a few months.” 

I admire how far fome men, even thofe of abilities, will carry their readers 
through the labyrinth of their fpecious reafoning ; infatuated by their pretended 
fuperiority, they follow the diétates of a quick imagination, without perceiving, 
in the rapidity of their courfe, the gap they have left, through which the wife 
will, with the eye of experience, examine, and bring to light the defects of the 
whole. 

I am much miftaken, if Columbianus be not one of thofe office hunters, ftock 
jobbers, &c. who wiil facrifice honour, probity, truth, &c. to the fole object 
of their own aggran..izement, or if he be not already in office. Be it as it will, I 
formally deny the truth of his laft affertion: and I here intreat my fellow 
citizens to be conftantly on their guard, againft thofe political hawks, who 
aim at nothing more than to prey on their very vitals. 

“* An excile on fuitable articles, appears, therefore, to be unavoidable, and 
** that to fuch a one the moft formidable objeétion lies principally in the found 
“* of a word, which the people have been accuftomed to be terrified with.” 

I have, I hope, already fufficiently proved that the people are not terrified 
«with the mere found of a word, as you are pleafed to {ay : but even if it were fo, 
are we to jubmit tamely, and make the facrifice even of our imaginary fcars, to 
your ftill more imaginary wants of government? Again, and for the laft, I fee 
ne neceflity for any new taxes, at prefent, if the government of the united ftates 
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will but adopt economical plans, which, I am led to believe, has not been to this 
tine, the leading principle of our rulers, as ftrictly, as becomes a republic an au- 
mini ftration. 

But if we be under an abfolute neceffity of having recourfe to new taxes 
(which ought to be made known tothe public to demonftration) I will prefent to 
the public attention, two obje&ts out of the many which can be taxed with great 
advantage to the nation, without any hurt to agriculture, or to our growing ma- 
nufaétures. For inftance, a yearly tax on all carriages for convenience or piea- 
fure, as riding chairs, fulkies, phaetons, chariots, and coaches, except firch as 
are of public utility, as carts, waggons, ploughs, &c. and public ftages ; on all 
faddle and carriage horfes, except poit horfes and thofe employed either for carts, 
waggons, or public ftages ; which taxes can be fo regulated, as to fubjeét to the 
tix, the farmer as well as the inhabitants of towns and cities. Many more tax- 
able articles, as harmlefs, if wanted, could be cited: but the fuperior wildom 
of our reprefentatives will, no doubt, without accumulating taxes over one anos 
ther, find the means of equalizing as nea:ly as poflible the expenies of goveru- 
ment with its revenue, 


—- So 22 Q2-— 


A defence of the ufe of the bible as afchool book, in a letter tothe rev. mr. Ferta 
miab Belknap, of Bofion, yrom dr. Rujd. 


Dear fir, : 
T is now feveral months, fince I promifed to give you my reafons for prefers 
ing the bible as a {chool book, to all other compofitions. I fhall not trouble 
you with an apology for my delaying fo long to comply with my promiic, but 
fhall proceed immediately to the fubjeét of my letter. 

Before I ttate my arguments in favour of teaching children to vead by means 
of the bible, I hall aifume the five following propofitions, 

I, That chriftianity is the only true and perfect religion, and that in propor- 
tion as mankind adopt its principles, and obey its precepts, they will be wile 
and happy. 

II, That a better knowledge of this religion is to be acquired by reading the 
bible, than in any other way. . 

Tif. That the bible contains more Knowledge neceffary to man in his preftnt 
fiate, than any other book in the world. 

IV. That knowledge is mott durabie, and religious infruSion meft ufeful, 
when imparted in early life. 

V. That the bible, when not read in fchools, is feldom read in any fuble- 
quent period of life. 

My arguments in favour of the uf of the bible as a {chool book are founded, 
I. In the conititution of the human mind. 

I. Tne memory is the firft faculty which opens in the minds of children. 
Of how much confequence, then, mutt it be, to impreis it with the great truths 
of chrutianity, before it is preoccupied with lets intereiting fubiedts! As all the 
liquors, which are poured intoa cup, generally tatte of that which firtt fided 
it, fo ail the knowledge, which 1s added to that which is treafured up im the me- 
mory from the bible, generally receives an agreeable and ufetul tioeture from it. 

Il, ‘There is a peculiar aptitude im the minds of children for religious 
knowledge. IT have conttantly found them im the firtt fix or feven vears of 
them lives, more inquilitive upon reious fuoects, than upon any others: ant 
ay ingenious initructoy of youth has mitcrmed me, that be has found vou 
children more capable of recetving jutt ideas upon the moit difficult cenets cf 
} igion, than upon the mott timpte Pranches of human knowledee. Tt world 
bc itrange if it were ethicwae 5 dor Guderetts abs ais aneaade io Maal) his Ciuuee 
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There muft of courfe be a fitnefs between th: human mind, and the truths which 
ere cflentialto its happinefs. 
lil. The influence of prejudice is derived from the impreffions, which are 
made upon the mind in early life; prejudices are of two kinds, true and falfe. 
In a world where Jaife psejudices do fo much mifchief, it would difcover great 

weaknefs not to oppofe them by fuch as are true. 

I grant that many men have rejected the prejudices derived from the bible : 
but I beliéve no man ever did fo, without having been made wifer or better, 
by the early operation of thefe prejudices uponhis mind. Every juft principle 
that is to be found in the writings of Voltaire, is borrowed from the bible: and 
the morality of thedeifts, which has been fo much admired and praiied, is, I bee 
lieve, in moft cafes the effect of habits, produced by early inftruétion in the princis 
pies of chriftianity. 

IV. Weare iubic&, by a general law ‘in our natures, to what is called 
babit. Nowit the dudy of the fcriptures be neceflary to our happinefs at any 
time of our lives, the fooner we begin to read them, the more we fhail be at- 
tached to them ; for it ts peculiar to ail the aéts of habit, to become ealy, flrong, 
and agreeable by repetition. 

V. Itis a law in our natures, that we remember loxgef the knowledge we 
acquire by the greatett number of our fenfes. Now a knowledge of the 
contents of the bible, is acquired in fchool by the aid of the eyes and the ears ; 
for children, after geiting their Jefons, always fay them to their matters in an au 

cible voice ; of courfe there is a prefumption, that this knowledge will be 
retained m a longer than if it had been acquired in any other way. 

V1. The interefting events and charaéters, recorded and defcribed in the old 
and new teftaments, are accommodated above all others to feize upon all the fa- 
culties of the minds of childnm. The underftanding, the memory, the ima- 
gination, the paffions, and the moral powers are all occafionally addrefled by the 

various incidents which are contained in thefe divine books, infomuch that not to 
be delighted with them, is to be devoid of every principle of pleafure that exifts 
an a found mind. 

VII. There is a native love of truth in the human vlad Lord Shaftefbury 
fays, that * truth is fo congenial to our minds, that we love even the /Ladoaw of 
it :*’ and Horace, in his rules for compofing an epic poem, eftablifhes the fame 
law in our natures, by advifing the * fi€tions in poetry to ret emble truth.” 
Now the bible contains more truths than any other book in the world : fo true 
is_ the teftimony that it bears of God in his works of creation, providence, and 
redemption, that it is called truth itlelf, by way of pre-eminence above things 
thatareonly fimply true. How forcibly are we ftruck with the evidences of 
truth, in the h tory of the Jews, above what we difcover in the hittory of other 
nations ? Where do we find a hero, or an hiftorian record his own faults or 
vices except in the old teltament ? Indeed, my fitend, from fome accounts which 
1 have read of the Amesican revolution, I begin to grow fceptical to all hiftory 
exceptto that which is contained inthe bible. Now if this book be known to 
contain nothing but whatis materially true, the mind will naturally acquire a 
Juve for it trom this crcumftance : and fiom this affe€tion for the truths of the 
bible, it will acquive a difcernment of truth in other books, and a preference 
of itin all the wantations of life. 

VIL. There is awonde: ful property in the memory, which enables it in old age, 
torecover the knowledge it had acquired in early life, after it had been appa- 
sently forgotten for forty or fitty years. OF how much conf quence, then, muft it 

be, to fill the mind wiih that fpecies of knowledye, in childhood and youth, which, 
when recalled im the decline ot lite, will fupport the foul under the infirmities of 
azc, and fimocth the avenucs of approaching death? The bible is the only 
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book which is capable of affording this fupport to old age; and it is 
for this reafon that we find it reforted to with fo much diligence and plea- 
fure by fuch old people as have read it in early life. I can recollect many in- 
ftances of this kind in perfons who difcovered no attachment to the bible, in the 
meridian of their lives, who have, notwithitanding, {pent the evening of them, 
in reading no other book, The late fir John Pringle, phylician to the queen 
of Great Britain, after paffing a long life incamps and at court, clofd it by 
ftudying the fcriptures. So anxious was he to increafe his knowledge in them, 
that he wrote to dr. Michaelis, a learned profeffor of divinity in Ger many, for 
anexplanation of a difficult text of {cripture, a fhort time before his death, 

II. My fecond argument in favour of the ufeof the bible in fchools is found- 
ed upon an implied command of God, and upon the pratice of feveral of the 
wifett nations of the world, In the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy, we find the 
following words, which are direétly to my purpofe, “* And thou fhalt love the 
Lord thy God, withall thy heart, and with all thy foul, and with all thy mighr. 
And thefe words, which I command thee this day, fliall be in thine heart. And 
thou /Lalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and fhalt talk of them, whea 
thou fitteft in thine houfe, and when thou walkef by the way, and when thou 
lieft down, and when thou rifeft up.” 

It appears, moreover, from the hiflory of the Jews, that they flomimedas a 
Nation, in proportion as they honoured and read the books of Motes, which con- 
tained the only revelation that God had made to the world. ‘The lgw was not 
only neglected, but loft, during the general profligacy of manners which accompa- 
nied the long and wicked reign of Manafich. But the difcovery of it, in the rub- 
bith of the temple, by Jofiah, and its fubfequent gener] ule, were followed by 
a return of national virtue and profperity. We read further, of the wonders 
ful eff-&s which the reading of the law by Ezra, after his return from his 
captivity in Babylon, had upon the Jews. They hung upen his lips with 
tears, and fhowed the fincerity of their repentance by their general reformation. 

The tesrning of the Jews, for many years, confifted in nothing but a know- 
ledge of the {criptures. Thefe were the text books of all the initru&tion thae 
was given in the {chools of their prophets. It was by means of chis general 
knowledge of their law, that thofe Jews, who wandered from Judea into other 
countries, carried with them, and propagated certain ideas of the true God a- 
mong ail the civilized nations upon the face of the earth. And it was from the 
attachment they retained to the old teftament, that they procured a tranflation of 
it into the Greek language, after they had loft the Hebrew tongue, by their long 
abience from their native country. ‘The utility of this trandlation, commonly 
called the feptuagint, in facilitating the progres of the gofpel, is well known to 
all who are acquainted with the hittory of the firit age of the chriftian church. 

But the benefits of an early and general acquaintance with the bible, were not 
confined only to the Jewith nations. ‘They have appeared in many countries in 
Europe, fiace the reformation. The induliry, and habits of order, which diftine 
guifh many of the German nations, are cerived from their early initruétion in 
the principles of chriftianity, by means of the bible. The bible ts fill ufed as a 
{chool book in Scotland and in the New England fates. However oppofed the 
inhabitants ef thefe two diftant countries have lately been in political fentiments 
and conduét, they agree in being the moft enlightened in religion and fcience— 
the moft firiét in morals—and the moit intelligent in humon affairs, of any peophe 
whofe hiftory has come to my knowledge, upon the turface of the glube. If we 
defcend from nations to feéts, we fhall find them wife and po:pe:ous in propor- 
tion as they become early acquainted with the {criptures. Phe bible is ftill uled 
as a {chool bovk among the quakes. The moi auty of this (8 oF chiattiane is 
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univerfally ackgowledged. Nor is this all,—their prudence in the management 
vi ther private affairs, is as much a mark of their focicty as their fober man- 
hers. 

I with to be excufed for repeating here, that if the bible did not convey a fingle 
dire&tion tor the attainment of tuture happinets, it fhouid be read in our ichoois 
in preference to all other books, from its containing the greareft poiticn of that kind 
of knowledge which 1s calculated to produce private and public temporal happi- 
neis. 

Ve err, not only inhuman affeirs, but in religion’ likewife, only becaufe 
we * do not know the teriptures.”’ The oppofite fyttems of the nuincrous feats cf 





ciniftians arne citefy tf ther being more initiuGed in catechiims, creeds, 
and conieffions of Lath, than im the fcriptu Iinmenfe truths, I believe, aie 
covccacd ip thers, The time, I have no doubt, will come, when pofteuity wil 
view au pity our ignorance of thele truths, as much as we do the ignorance of 
the diicip| ur Saviour, whe knew nething of the meaning ef thofe plain 


palages in the old teftament, which were daily fulfilling belore their eyes, 
Wiiencvcr that time fhall arrive, thote ttuths which have eicaped our notice, or, 
if duicovcred, have been thought to be oppoied to each other, or to be inconfiftent 
with thomicives, will then, like the ftones of Sclomon’s temple, be found fy 
exactiy to accord with each other, that they fhali be cemented without noife or 
furce into one fimple and fublime tyftem of religion. 

But further, we err, not only in religion, but in philofophy likewife, becaale 
we * do not know or believe the {criptures.” The fciences have been compar - 
ed to acircle, of which religion compofes a part. To underfland any one of 
them perfefiy, it is neceffary to have fome knowledge of them all. Bacon, 
Boyh, and Newton included the fcriptures in thé inquiries to which their univer- 
fal geniulis difpofed them, and their philofophy was aided by their knowledge in 
them. A friking agreement has been lately ditcovered between the hiftury of certain 
events recorded m the bible, and (ome of the operationsand productions of 
natwe, particularly thofe which are related in Whitehurft’s obfervations on the 
dG loge—in Smith's account of the origin of the variety of colour in the human 

pecies, and in Bruce's travels. It reniains yet to be fhown how many other 
events, related in the bible, -accord with fome late hoportant difcoveries in the 
principles of medicine. The events, and the principles alluded to, mutually efta- 
bitth the truth of each other. Froin the diicoveites of the chrittian philok phers, 
whofe names have been latt mentioned, I have been Jed to quei'ion whether mott 
harm has becn done to revelation, by thofe divines who have un.uly multiplied the 
objects of faith, or by thole deifts who have unduly multiplicd the objects of rea- 
fon, in explaining the fcriptures. 

I fhall now proceed to antwer fome of the objeétions which have been made 
to the ufe of the bible as a {chool bock. 

I. Weare told, that the familiar ule of the bible in our fchools, has a tendency 
to leffin a due reverence for it. This objection, by proving teo much, proves tie- 
thing atall. If tamiharity leffens refpedd for divine things, then all thofe pre- 
cepts of our religion, which enjoin the daily or weekly worfhip of the Deity, 
areimproper. The bible was not intended to reprefent a Jewith ark ; and it is 


an antich iftian idea, to fuppofe that it cin be profaned, by beng carried 


toa fchool houle, or by being handled by chiluren. But where wil the bi- 


> 
bie be read Db young peuple, with more reverence than in a fchool? Not in 
moft private fimiies; for I believe there are few parents, who pieferve fo 
A corde: in thei: houfes, asis kept upin cur commen Lughth fchoc ls. 

Il. We are told, that there are many pafiages m the ola teduaient, that are 


impioper to be read by children, and that the greatcit part of ir, 1s no ways inte. 


yefting to maukind under the prefent diipeniation of the golpel, There are, I 
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it grant, fevernl chapters, and many verfes in the old teftament, which in their pre- 
a fent uniortunate tranflation, fhould be paffed over by children. But [ deny that 
any of the books of the old teftament are not intereltitgy to mankind, under 
le the goipel diipentation, Moft of the charaéters, events, and ceremonies, 
is mentioned in them, are perfonal, proridential, or mitituted types of the Meffiah ; 
id ali of which have been, or remain yet to be, fulfilled by him. It is from an ig. 
i- norance or neglect of thefe types, that we have fo many deifts in chriftendom ; tor 
fo wrefragably do they prove the truth of chriftianity, that L am iure a young 
ife ’ man, who had been reguiarly inftruéted in thei rmeaning, could never doubt atte: - 
cf wards of the truth of any of its principies. HE any obicurity appears in thee 
Is, principles, it is only. (to uie the words of the poet) becaute they are dark wits 
ue exceffive bright, 
al i 1 kuow there is an objection among many people, to teaching children doc. 
of ; trines ot any kind, becaule they are liable to be contvoverted. But where wiil y 
AL this objection lead us ?—The being of a God, and the obligations of morality, 
és. have both been controverted ; and yet who has objected to our teaching theis it 
or, doétrines to our children? oe 
ent ‘The curtolity and capacities of young people for the myfteries of reli. : 
(y gion, awaken much fooner than is generally fuppoted. Of this, we have two 
or yemarksbie proofs in the old teftameat. The firit 1s mentioned in the twelfrh 
chapter of Exodus, ‘ And it fhail come to pafs when your chiuwen thail tay 
ale unto you, ‘What mean you by this fervice ?’ that ye thail fay, ‘It is the facrifice of 
ht the Lorad’s patiover, who pafied over the houfes of the chiidren of Iirael in F- 
. of gypt, when he {mote the Egyptians, and delivered our houies.”. And the chi- 
On, diven of Hrael went away, and did as the Lord had commanded Motes and Aa- 
ere yon,” A fecond proot of the delire ot children to be inftruéted mm the mvtterics 
ein of religion, is to be found in the fixth chapter of Deuteronomy. At d when me 
tain thy fon a/keth thee, in the time to come, faying, £ What mean the teftimonies— “4 
. of and the tlatutes—and ¢he judgments which the Lord our God hath commanded | 
the you ?’ Lhenthou thait fay unto thy fon,‘ We were Pharaoh's bonimen in Exy pt, + 
man and the Lord brought ws out of Egypt with a mighty hand.” Theie enquuies i a 
‘ther fiom the mouths of chiidven are perteéily natural; for where is the parent 
the who has not had fimilar queftions propofed to bim by his children upon thei being ut i 
e(ta- firit conducted to a place of worfhip, or upon their behoiding, for the nrft time, : 
hers, eituer of the 1acraments of our religion ? t 
mot Let us not be witer than our Maker, If moral precepts alone could have re- Fi 
1 the foi med mankind, the mitlion of the Son of God into our world, would have been + 
rea- unneceffiry. He came to promulgate a tykem of doctrines, as weli as a tyltem 
of morals. The perfect morality of the goipel retts upon a doctrine, which, tho’ 
made often controverted, has never been refuted, I mean the vicarious life and death of 
the Son of God. This fublime and ineffable doétrine delivers us trom the abturd 
tency hypothetes of modern philofophers, concerning the foundation of moral obligati- 
$ne- on, and fixes it upon the eternal and ielf moving principle ef Love. It con- 
> pre- centia.es a whole fyitem of ethics in a fingle text of icripture. “* d new commanae : 
Deity, ment I give unto you, that ye love one another, evenas I have loved you.” By i 
1 it is withhoiwing the Knowleuge of this doétrine from chiluren, we deprive ourfelves i 
arried of the beft means of awakening moral fenfibility in their minds. We do more, F 
ie hie : we turnifi an argument tor withholaimg from them a knowledge of the mo- \ 
ie Ss ; yality of the gofpel likewife ; for this, in many inttances, is as fu ieee, ana 
ve lo 3 thercrore as liab .e to be controverted, as any of the doétrines or mi aces which : 
) ace mentioned in the new teltament. ‘The miraculous conception of ee Saviour I . 
it are i ot the world by a virgin, is net more Oppoied to -he ordinary courte of natural 
intee -# eveots, nox is the docliuine of the aionement more above human reaion, than 
alc, I 
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thofe moral precepts, which command us to love our enemies, or to die for our 
friends. 

IIT. It has been faid, that the divifion of the bible into chapters and verfes, 
fenders it more difficult to be read, by children, than many other books. 

By a little care in a mafter, this difficulty may be obviated, and even an ad- 
vantage derived from it. It may ferve to transter the attention of the {cholar to 
the Jenfe of a fubjeét ; and no perfon will ever read well, who is guided by any 
thing elfe, in his ttops, emphafis, or accent$. “The divifion of the bible into 
chapters and vei fes, is not a greater obftacle to its being read with eafe, than 
the bad punétuation of mott other books. I deliver this ftritture upow other 
books, from the authority of mr. Rice, the celebrated author of the art of fpea- 
king, whom I heard declare in a large company in London, that he had never 
feen a book properly pointed in the Englifh language. He exemplified, notwith- 
ftanding, by reading to the fame company a paflage from Milton, his pertect 
knowledge of the art of reacling. 

Some people, I know, have propofed to introduce extracts from the bible, 
into our f{chools, initead of the bible itfelf. Many excellent works of this 
kind, are in print; butif we admit any one of them, we fhali have the fame 
inundation of them, that we have had of grammars, f{pelling books, and leffons 
for children, many of which are publifhed for the benefit of the authors only, 
and ail of them have tended greatly to increafe the expenie of education. Bee 
fides, thefe extracts or abri!gments of the bible, often contain the tenets of par- 
ticular fects or perfons, and therefore, may be improper for {chools compofed 
of the children of different fects of chriftians. The bibleis a cheap book, and 
is to be had in every book ftore. It is, moreover, efteemed and preferred by 
all fe&s; becaufe each finds its peculiar doétrines in it. It fhould therefore be 
ufed in preterence to any abridgments of it, or hiltories extraéted from it. 

I have heard it propoted that a portion of the bible fhould be read every day 
by the mafter, as a means of inftruéting children in it: butthis is a poor fubfti- 
tute for obliging children to read it as afchool book ; for by this means we 
infenfibly engrave, as it were, its contents upon their minds: and it has been 
remarked that children, inttruéted in this way in the fcriptures, feldom forget 
any partof them. ‘They have the fame advantage over thofe perfons, who 
have only heard the fcriptures read by a matter, that a man who has werked 
with the tools of a mechanical employment for feveral years, has over the man 
who has only food atew hours in a workthop, and feen the fame bufinefs carried 
en by other people. 

In this detence of the ufeof the bible as afchool book, I beg you would not 
think that I fuppote the bible to contain the only revelation which God has 
made to man. TI believe in an internal revelation, or a moral principle, which 
God has implanted in the heart of every man, as the precurfor of his final 
dominion over the whole human race. How much this internal revelation ac- 
cords with the external, remains yet to be explored by philofophers. I am dif- 
poied to believe, that moft of thedoétrines of chriftianity revealed in the bible, 
might be difco.ered by a clofe examination of ail the powers and principles of 
aciion in man: but who is equal to fuch anenquiry? It certainly does not 
fuit the natural indolence, or laborious employments of a great majority of 
mankind. The internal revelation of the gofpel may be compared to the 


traight line which is made, by the afliftance of a compafs, to a diftant country, 
which few are able to dijcoyer, while the bib 


le refembles a public road to the fame 
——~ } 
country, w 


hich is wile, plain, and e:fily found. And a highway fhall be 
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therc, ardit fhallbe called the way of bolineis. The wayfaring men, though 
fools, fiaii not evr therein.” 
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To the arguments I have mentioned in favour of the ufe of the bible asa 
{chool book, I fhall add a few reflexions. 

The prefent fafhionable pra€tice of rejef&ting the bible from our {chools, I 
fufpedt has originated with the deifts. They difcover great ingenuity in this 
new mode of attacking chriftianity, If they proceed im it, they will do more in 
half a century, in extirpating our religion, than Bolingbroke or Voltaire could 
have effeted in a thouland years. I am not writing to this clals of people. 
I defpair of changing the opinions of any of them. I wifh only to alter the 
opinions and conduét of thofe lukewarm, or fuperflitious chriftians, who have 
been mifled by the deifts upon this fubje&t. On the groundof the goed eld 
cuftom, of ufing the bible as afchool book, it becomes us to entrench our religion. 
Itis the laft bulwark the deifts have lejt it; for they have rendeved initruction 
in the principles of chriftianity by the pulpit and the pre(s, fo unfafhionabie, that 
little good for many years feems to have been done by either of them. 

The effe&ts of the difufe of the bible, as a ichool bock, have appeared of late 
in the neglect and even contempt with which icripture names are treated by many 
people. It is becauie parents have not been early taught to know or refpeét 
the characters and exploits of the old and new teftament worthies, that their 
names are exchanged for thofe of the modern kings of Europe, or of the prin- 
cipal characters in novels and romances. I conceive there may be fome advane 
tages in bearing {cripture names, It may lead the perions who bear them, to 
ftudy that part of the {criptures, in which their names are mentioned, with une 
common attention, and perhaps it may excite a defire in them to poffefs the tae 
Jents or virtues of their ancient namefakes. This remark firit occurred to me, 
upon my hearing a pious woman, whofe name was Mary, fay, that the firit paf. 
fages of the bibie, which made a ferious impreilion upon her mind, were thofe 
interefting chapters and verfes in which the name of Mary is mentioned in the 
new teftament. 

Itis a fingular faét, that while the names of the kings and emperors of 
Rome, are now given chiefly to Aorfes and dogs, feripture names have hitherto 
been confined only to the human ({pecies. Let the enemies and contemners of 
thofe names take care, leit the names of more modern kings be given hereafter 
only to the fame animals, and left the names of the modern heroines of roman- 
ces be given to animals of an inferior {pecies. 

It is with great pleafure, that I have obferved the bible to bethe only boek 
read in the Sunday fchools in England, We have adopted the fame praétice in 
the Sunday fchools, lately efablifhed inthis city. This willgive our religion 
(humanly fpeaking) the chance of a longer life in our county. We hear much 
of the perfons educated in free {chools in England, turning out well in the vari- 
ous walks of life. I have enquired into the caule of it, and have {atisfied my- 
felf, that it is wholly to be afcribed to the general ule of the bible in thofe 
{chools, for it feems the children of poor people are of tvo little confequence 
to be guarded from the fuppofed evils of reading the {criptures in early life, or 
in an unconfecrated {chool houfe. 

However great the benefics of reading the fcriptures in (chools have been, I 
cannot help remarking, that thefe benefits might be much greater, did 
fchoolmatters take more pains to explain them to their Icholars. Did they de- 
monftrate the divine original of the bible from the purity, confiltency, and be- 
nevolence of its doétrines and precepts—did they explain the meaning of the le- 
vitical inftitutions, and fhow their application to the numerous, and fucceflive 
golpel difpenfations—did they inform their pupils that the grots and abowina- 
ble vices of the Jews were recorded only as proots of the depravity of human 

nature, and of the infufficiency of the law, to produce moral virtue, and there- 
by to eftablith the neceffity and perfection of the 


vofpel fyttem—and above all, 
did they often enforce the dilcourtes of cur Savicur, as the belt rule of Life, aud 
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the fureft guide to happinefs, how great would be the influence of our fchools upor 
the order and prof{peérity of our country ! Such a mode of inftructing childyen 
in the chriftian religion, would convey knowledge into their underjtandings, and 
would therefore be preterable to teaching them creeds, and catec hiims, which 
too often convey, not knowledge, but words only into their memories. I think 
I am not to fanguine in believing », that education, conduéted in this manner, 
would, in the courfe of two gencration:, eradicate infidelity trom among us, and 
render civil government fcarcely neceflary in our country. 

In contemplating the politics! inftitutions of the united ftates, I liment, that 
we wafte fo much time and money m punifhing crimes, and take fo little pains 
to prevent them. We profefs to be republicans, and yet we neglect the only 
means of ettablifhing and perpetuating our republican forms of government, 
that is, the univertal education of our youth in the principles of chriitranity, by 
means of the bible ; for this divine book, above all others, favours that equality 
among mankind, that refpect for juft laws, and all thofe fober and frugal vir« 
tues, which conftitute the ‘oul of republicanifm. : 

I have now only to apologize a having addrefled this letter to you, after 
having been affured by you, that your opmion, refpeéting the ule of the bible 
as a {chool book, comcided with mine. My excufe for what I have done iS, 
that I knew you were qualified by your knowledge, and difrofed by your zeal 
in the caufe of trath, to correét all the errors you would difcover in my letter. 
Perhaps a further apology mey be neceflary fer my having prelumed to write 
upon a fubjeét fo much above my ordinary ftudies. My excute for it is, that 
I thought a fingle mite from a member of a profeffion, which has been fre. 
guently charged with {cepticitm in religion, might attraét the notice of perfons 
who had otten overlooked the niore ample conwibutions upon this fubjeéi, of 
gcutiemen of your proteffion. 

With great refpedi, I am, dear fir, 
yeur fincere friend, 
BENJAMIN RUSH. 
Philadelphia, March 10,1791. 


— SF 2S SS Se SS 
Some remarks on the policy objerved towards the Indians. 


HE late expedition of general Harmar againtt the Indians has raifed a 

murmur throughout the ftates, particulariy m Connecticnt, the birth 
piace of the gallant and amiable major Wyliys, who was facrificed in that un- 
happy affair. Or the juilice and policy of thofe meatures which Harmar was 
{cnt to execute, I piefume not to judge, having not obtained futhcient imtorma- 
tion:—but that part of his conduct which 1s mot generally reprobated, is his 
fenuing back a detachment with pofitive orders to fight the Indians, and then 
leaving them unfupported by any other detachment, or by the whole bovy: the 
confequence was, that moit of them were cut off. Tne fuccels, which the 
J, dians gained in this rencounter, has animated them already to fail upon the 
ectencelefs frontiers, and itis probabie that an extenfive and depiovabie war 
mav fcliow. 

Every part of this country has, in its turn, beena frontier againfl the Indians. 
Tue eaftern ftates had to ftiuggle with difficulties of this kind oceanonaiiy for 
Neiia century ; and their ¢ Xpericn¢ e, dui ine that Pp riod, may prove initiuctive 
to their brethren ; the beft mode of delence which they pi adtiled, Was the main- 
t ining garritons at pioper difances, ana keeping out pariics of rangers, whole 
route was acrols the uiuai paths by winch the enemy made their appiovca to the 
froyters. By this means, « iicoveries were ficquently niade of the tracks of the 
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ftances occur, of garrifons being befieged and hclding out either till they were re« 
hieved by the approach of fuccours, or till the enemy had expended their ammu- 
nition and provilions, and were obliged to retire. Sometwmes the ranging parties 
marched to the villages and planting grounds of the Indians, and turpriled then 
in their own mode with iuccefs. 

While we had to coxtend with the Indians alone, it was much eafier to ma- 
nage them, than when they were under the influence of the French, and partice- 
larly the Jefuit miffionaries, who were in their intereft. How tar there may be 
a fimilarity between that circumftance and the connexion, which the weftern In- 
dians at prefent have with the Britith pofts on the lakes, is a tubje¢t worthy of 
enquiry. Probably religious zeal is out of the queition ; but padiion and intereié 
may have fome {way. The former can be gratified only by revenge ; the latter 
may be courted by other means. 

It was a maxim with the New England provinces, to allow no private traf- 
fic with the Indians, in time of peace. Laws were made, ana executed with leverity 
againit all who traded with them on their own account: but more effectually to 
prevent this milchiet, the government itielt eftablifhed truck /ou/es in fustabis 
places ; and furnifhed them, at the public expenfe, with fuch commodities as were 
wanted by the Indians, who exchanged their turs for them. The prices of thele 
goods were eltablifhed by order of the government; and they were fet as iow by 
retail, as they could be purchafed in capital towns by wholeisle. This was de- 
figned to underfell the French: and this policy fucceeced better than any other. 
For the Indians were able to buy cheaper of the Englith than of the French. 
The plan of eftablifhing truck-houfes was introduced about the year 1727, by 
governor Dummer, a gentleman remarkable for his prudence in conducting the 
public affairs of his department. ‘The treaty, which he made with the Indians 
at that ume, was well obferved, and frequently approved and ratified at fuble- 
quent conferences with their chiefs. ‘The government, indeed, was a lofer, in 
the courie of this traffic: and the lofs may,in a fenic, be lauitobe a tridute paid 
to the Indians: but it was the price of peace, and confidering the Indians as 
the primitive lords of the foil, the tribute paid in this manner was not difgrace- 
ful. A more humiliaing circumitance than this appears in the hillory of the New 
England provinces. In 1678, after the Indians had Gepopulated the province 
ot Maine by a three years war, peace was made, on condition that the inhabitants 
fhouid return to their plantations, and pay annually a peck of corn for each tae 
mily.™ This tribute was paid regularly tor many years, and peace was the con- 
fequence. There is an inftance, at this day, of a quit rent paid annusily to the 
remaining Indians of the Haffanainilco tribe, within the ttaie of Matlachutetts, 
as an acknowledgement for the lands fold by them to the proprietors of the town 
of Grafton. This is confidered as an act of juttice, and will probably be kept 
up as long as there fhall be any Indians of that tribe remaining. I have mentions 
ed thefe tacts to fhow, that in New England, it has been thought politic and ¢- 
quitable, and therefore not difgracetul, to pay tribute to the Indians. How tar and 
in what mode a fimilar conduct may be advi/able with regard to the weiltern 
Indians, I do not pretend to fay : but this I may veniure to athirm, that it cun- 
not be di/graceful, on the part of the united itates, if it may be the means or 
procuring and maintaining peace, and preventing or abolifhing the private traffic 
which is carried on by a fet of beings, who are taid to be a ditgrace to humanity, 
and enemies to the mutual interetts both of the united ftates andthe Indian tiibes. 

It may allo be worthy of confideration, whether fomething of this kind would 
not be a cheaper way of going to work, than an attempt to extirpate the Indi- 
ans, even though it could be effected at the expenic of two tor ene. 

It was a queition frequently wade by the Indeans, on the borders of New Eng- 
tand, ** Why fhould the wiute prope want tu poticis cur linus, wie Uhcy have 
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«< already more than they can cultivate ?”’ Jt is natural for the weftern Indians te 
make the {ame enquiry ; and it greatly concerns the people of thefe ftates to 
fatisfy themftelves concerning the anfwer which ought to be given toit. Many 
people ave fond of treating the Indians and their claims, in a very fupercilious 
manner ; but it muft be remembered, that there is a JuDGE above; and 
that the Indian tribes are under his providential and moral government, as 
well as ourfelves. Ought we not, therefore, to form our public as well as pri- 
vate conduét—our dealings with favage as well as civilized nations—on the 
fame principies of equity and humanity ; and to let them enjoy what God has 
given them, e(pecuilly while there is room enough for us both to live in peace, 
on this exteniive continent, PACIFICUS6, 


—DS S232: @sa——— 
THE COLUMBIAN OBSERVER, 
THE FOURTH NUMBER. 
To mr. Simon Speétacles. 


Have read in your fecond number the ironical defence of the prevalent fae 

fhion in high life, of huibands not appearing in public with their wives. 
This fathion, which deferves the utmoft reprobation, is pregnant with more and 
greater evils, thin almoit any other known in our country. I am happy 
you have animadverted on it—and hope it will, by the efforts of our wri- 
ters, be profciibed from thefe ftates, 

I beg leave to co municate to you a ftory, for the truth of which I pledge 
myfelt. Tt will place im a ftriking light the confequences to be dreaded from 
this pernicious cultom, which we have but lately imported from the old world. 
It may happy open the eyes of fome of our deluded people of rank, and ena- 
ble them to ditcover the precipice they are preparing tor the virtue and happ nef 
of their country. 

Maria Arnold was the daughter of a refpetable merchant at Hartford in 
Corne&icut, and was by bounteous providence endowed with every accomplifh- 
ment of head and heart, thit could qualify her to aét in the moft exalted ftation. 
When arrived at fixteen years of age, her hand was fought after by numbers of 
the firft rate charaéters in the city. Among the re(t was mr. Henry Winthrop, 
an eminent meichant, whole congeniality of difpefition foon acquired her efteem 
and regard. After an acquaintance of a year, the received him on the footing 
of a lover ; and in {ome months afterwards, they were happily united together, 
at the hy:meneal altar. 

Become the wite of mr. Winthrop, her virtues had a more extenfive {phere of 
a&tion—and expanded into the warmeit afleétion for her hutband—tendernefs 
tor ber chiidven (of whom fhe prefented one to her hufband every thirteen or 
fourteen months)—charity and regard for her domettics—benevolence and 
fiiendihip for the circle of her acquaintance, 

When fhe was in her twenty. fitth year, the happy mether of fix children, ef- 
teemed and refpected by ail who knew her—heloved by her hufband and children, 
the late war broke out by the fatal engagement at Lexington, Mr. Winthrop, 
attached to the Brith government, and accuftomed to look up to Great Britain 
with awe and reverence, could not relifh the idea of refitting her power, which 
he recarded as a poutical facrilege. He determined to make fale of his property, 
and retire to England. This detign he {peedily carried into execution—and ar- 
sived there early an the year 3777. 
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Poffeffed of an immenfe fortune—fond of high life—and allured by the at. 
tractions of the fafhionable world, he commenced a career of gaiety and diffipa- 
tion. The mutual attachment between him and his wife, which had tubfiied 
uninterruptedly, and had indeed acquired new forceevery year of their connexion, 
while they remained in this country, was gradually weakened by the courte of life 
they led in London. On his arrival, he paid the fame kind of attention to his 
beloved partner, that he had been accuftomed to. But he was told that it was a 
mere dore for a married man to gallant his wite—that he would be confiered as 
a moft unfafhionable monfter, fhould he be ‘cen in her company in publica 
and that any appearance of fondnefs for her, if difcovered, would fubyect hin 
to the {neers and tcorn of his acquaintance, 

Thefe leffons he found it very diflicult to digeft. His ardent love could not 
brook fuch ditguife and diffimulation. For a long time, therefore, he :emained 
unfathionable in this particular, and in fometimes bringing his ers into 
company. But as inceflant exhortations and incetiant ridicule will turnalmott tany 
mortal from a purpole, however fixed 5 he at length gave way to fafhion, and as 
cautioully avoided his wife’s company in public, as he would the fociety of one 
of the furies. 

Among the gentlemen who beftowed their cares and attentions on mrs. Win- 
throp, whofe beauty fhone with moft diftinguithed luitre, was fir Joleph Mid- 
dleton, a man whofe fole rule of condugt was the refined fubtle fy ftem of Chef. 
terfield. He had, on the plan of his mafter, facrificed iargely to the graces; 
and his facrifices had not been in vain. To the attractions of a fine perion, and 
enchanting addre{s, be added a moft refined and highly cultivated underttanding. 
He had travelled—anu engrafted the moit elegant ot the manners of France and 
Italy on thofe of England. Had not his heart been depraved by the teduction 
of fathion, he would have been an incomparable character. But into mott of the 
vices of the times he entered—more, however, from a determination to be a ta- 
fhionable man, than from the impulfe ef inclination. 

From the moment that fir Jofeph fingled out mrs. Winthrop as the obiect of 
his gallantry, the rejected the rett of the furrounding ciowd. To Vauxhall, to 
plays, to aflemblies, to court, he daily led her, and, before many months had 
elapfed, almoit entirely eradicated from her mind every trace of love or atfecuon 
for her hufband. 

Still was the virtuous even in thought. She did not know, or allow her{e!f to 
believe, the hold fir Jofeph daily gained on her affections. He faw clearly, that 
to proceed with any hopes of iuccefs, it would be neceflary to procecd with cau- 
tion. Had he, in an early ftage of their acquaintance, even hinted at his real 
intentions, the would have fpurned him from her with the mot protound <il- 
dain and contempt. But this he carefully avoided, until he was tudy ailured 
of his conqueit. When this was the cale, he only lay in wait jor an opportu- 
nity to perpetrate his blacks defigns. 

And here, mr. Obferver, allow me to paufe for a moment, and recall your 
attention to the former Gtuation of this lovely but falling angel. When pofletled 
of virtue, fhe would have been an ornament to a thoone~dee as the poet jultly 
oblerves, 

Virtue is beauty—but when charms of mind, 

With elegance of outward form are joind— 

When youth mekes fuch bright objeéts thil more bright— 
And fortune tets them in the itrongelt hght— 

*Tis all below of heaven we may view, 


And all but adoration is thei “due.” 
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But now her mind is in part depraved—the remainder of fir Jofeph’s vile 
triumph will coft him little trouble. 

One night at a malquerade ball, he artfully prevailed on her to drink pretty 
freely of an intoxicating cordial, which, aided by the heat and inflammation of 
her blood, occafioned by dancing, foon afcended her head, and deprived her of 
her facuities. On her return homewards, he gave the coachman direétions to 
flop at the houfe of an infamous minifter of his pieafures. Here, taking ad- 
vantage of her helplefs fituation, and vowing eternal love and fecrecy, he rob- 
hed her of that ineftimable jewel, which no tears, no repentance can ever reftore 
to loft, undone woman. 

Sunk now into the depths of infamy, fhe felt, for a time, the keeneft remorfe 
for the crime fhe had been guilty of. But fir Jofeph took too much pains, not 
to remove her anxicty. Frequent repetitions rendered her fo callous and un- 
concerned, that het guilt foon became public, and at length reached mr, Win- 
throp’s ears, This rouled him from the lethargy nto which his blind purfuit 
of a prepofterous fafhion had thrown him, By the agency of a trufty fervant, 
he gained information of an affignation between them. He went to the place, 
and was on the point of turprifing them, but, notwithftanding all his vigilance, 
a confidante of his wife's gave her notice of his approach, fo early as juft to 
aliow fir Jofeph time to efcape by a back window. However, he left behind 
him fufficient proofs of his villainy, and of the guilt of mrs. Winthrop. 

The injured hufband, in the firft moments of his rage, was on the point of 
ficrificing her to his juft refentment. But an inftant’s reflexion made him 
determine not to embrue his hands in female blood. He refolved to take ven- 
geance of the adulterer—and next morning fent him a challenge, which was 
accepted. They met. They fought. Mr. Winthrop received a mortal wound— 
and expired, expreffing his forrow at having launched into fuch 2 {cene of 
diffipation, which had deftroyed his happinefs—blafted his wife’s reputation ir- 
retiievably—and hurried himfelf into an untimely grave. 

This dreadful cataftrophe nearly brought her to a fenfe of her infamy. She 
caft a retrofpeétive eye on the fcenes which fhe had paffed through—the be- 
wailed the deplorable gulph in which fhe was fwallowed up—and made many 
firong refolutions of reformation, which for a fhort time fhe endeavoured to 
carry into effeét. But fir Jofeph renewed his efforts to replunge her into her 
former condition. For a time he was unfuccefsful. But at length, when the poig- 
nancy of her grief was fomewhat abated, and her contrition proportionably dimi- 
nifhed, fhe litened again to his infinuations—and was prevailed upon to accept 
the hand of the murderer of her hufband, who now calls her his. They are im- 
mieried in all the fcenes of profligacy and vice, which the capital of England 
2 {fords—and IT think you will allow, they furnith an awful leffon of the danger 
of adopting modith manners, and of departing from the paths of honour and 
yeflitude. L. M. 

Poflon, March 16, 1791+ 


P. §. 1 thould have mentioned to you, that her eldeft daughter, negleéted 
and forfikea by her parents, was laft year feduced by a lord, with whom fhe 
lives as miftre(s—her fecond ran away with a dancing mafter—and her third 
with a hau -dreiler, 


THE FIFTH NUMBER. 
« BEGIN WHERE YOUR FATHERS BEGAN” 


V TAS th: fags counfel of a ¢ood o'd min, to a couple of young people 


about to be married. The whole tendency of this feafonable advice 
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was to infpire and encourage a love of induftry, a love of frugality, of tem- 
perance, of juftice, anil of all the virtues which exalt and dignity the cha- 
raéier of man. Thefe were {tated as fo many duties retulting out of the various 
relations which affect a good citizen, as a man, ahuiband, and a father: and 
that without the practice of them he would not only diigrace his character in 
thofe refpects, and deftroy the profperity of his family—but wound in fome 
degree, the peace and happine(ls of fociety. The wants and conveniences of 
life ave but few, and may be amply fupplied, by induftry and good economy, 
They are the exhauftlefs fourcesot health and riches, and the grand pillars of 
private as well as public felicity. Thofe, who exercile thefe duties, are utctul 
to their families andto fociety, and are generally found to be juit im their deal- 
ings, and attached to all the moral virtues ; while thofe, who deipife fuch wa. 
Ja/bionable doctrines, run into the extremes of luxury, as a compliment to the 
degeneracy of prevailing taite, and by this means plunge themfeives, their fa- 
milies, and their characters, into the vortex of difgrace, milfery, and ruin. But 
the man of fa/bion is fo rivetted in {cepticifm, that nothing can flafh conviction 
upon his fenfes—he is fo immerfed in luxury, and fo ravithed with its charms, 
that he perceives not its poifonous influence. He can never adopt the opinion 
of a celebrated writer, 
** Man wants but little here below, 
** Nor wants that little long ;” 

Becaufe they are not congenial with his ideas of the reigning tafte. On the 
contrary,in the difplay of that talte, he imagines he invalidates them—pioully 
perfuading himfelf that they are but * the bafcie!s fabric of a vifion,”’ the mere 
vagaries of an unfupported theory. He wifely fpurns at doétrines, which pre- 
{cribe limits to his pleafures and voluptuouinefs. He, with much addres, and 
with much ingenuity of argument, proves the abfurdity of induitry and fru- 
gality, and the idle fchemes of morality, by exhibiting, in contra‘, fentiments, 
which cannot fail of pouring conviction of an irrefitiible quality upon the mind 
of every man of common fenfe. He tells you, in the moft polite manner, and 
with the moft impofing air of plaufibility, that the fupreme pleafure of lite con- 
fitts in elegant buildings, gorgeous appirel, expenfive furniture, fumptuous ta- 
bles, and princely equipages. Phat to procure thefe, it is vecetfary thata man 
of tafte fhouid not regard the retailers of morality, but allow his exvenies te 
exceed his incoine, and (ubieSt his perfonand citate to the imeumbrances and 
reltraints of executions—and run headlong into every fpecies of diffipation and 
extravagance. Theic are but necefflary compliments to fafhion, and their bemg 
attended with fome inconveniences, fuchas an inquifition at the bankrupt’s bar, 
and the like, are by no means dif{couraging. ‘They are trifles, mere trifles, when 
compared with the contempt due to a want of tatte. And if you happen to be 
a favourite with my gentleman, he will confide a very important fecret to 
you, which, if you be notalready convinced of his prowefs in argument, mutt 
infallibly convince you of the great depth of his moral and political yudginent. 
For he wi/ély reafons, that this fafhionable way of life, 1s pregnant with the moft 
brilliant advantages, which more than counterbalance all the inconveniences 
to which itis faid by the vulgar to be liable. He will tell his frierd in con- 
fidence, the way to fetile all his accounts in a fingle day, and atthe fame 
moment get rid entirely, and in avery genteel manner too, of the impertinent 
vifits of his unmannerly creditors, to his own joy, and their very great eale 
andconveniency. Thus im a fingle day, the lebours of induitry the claims 
of juftice, and the obligations of morality, ave piow//y liquidated, asif by ma- 
gic, without the inte: vention, in fome initinces, of a fingle farting! Vins, 
to be fure, is a matter flroke of art, whole fuperior exceiicney is evidently 
geen in contrat with the unmanly, the beggaiiy policy of inauitry and true 
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gality—thefe are downright trudging vices, which would furely defile the tafte 
of the manof fafhion. QO tempora! O mores! 

Thefe extremes of luxury,the haggard offspring of pleafure and extrava- 
grnce, befides the depravation of morals which they eventually produce in all 
their votaries, {pread their contagious influence on fociety at large, its happie 
nets, and liberty. Lvery inftance of this kind ef profligacy is reflected upon 
fciety, and has an unavoidable tendency to unnerve the the {pirit of induftry by 
fpreading etfeminacy, and weakening the obligations of morality and juftice. Every 
aldition tothe already too general mafs of corruption is asi additional cont: ibution 
toa deftruction of republicanmanners, good faith, and all the manly virtues, 
It punty of morals, if a facred regard to the obligations of juftice, be necefs 
fary to the prefervation of republican liberty, the pofition receives very confi- 
devable weight from their being not lefs neceflary to eftablith private happi- 
nefs. And fuch isthe connexion between public and private felicity, that the 
fubverfion of the former is, in the nature of things, the unavoidable deftrution 
et the latter. If then private felicity be dependent upon public proiperity, 
every free American ought carefully to regard the advancement of that prof- 
peitty as the infallible means of procuring to himfelf a correipondent degree 
of private fecurity and happinefs. He will confequently regard whatever affects 
the public intereft, in an injurious manner, as a violence effered to himielf, and 
aprotanation ef the temple of hberty. ‘The influence of luxury is not amongtt 
the lealt of the evils, which ought to be contemplated in this point of view, 
Hf political writers of re{peétable authority are to be relied upon—if the voice 
of authentic hittory, and of the commonweal hs ot Greece and Rome, deferve our 
faith, we fhail have no reafon to doubt that luxury threatens and finally ef- 
fects a decline of empire. ‘The fame caufes cannot tail of producing the fame 
efecis in united America. Wherever luxury has prevailed, it has been 
found to be an indication of national debility, and its enfeebling arts have 
ever been the prelude to a fubverfion of the juft and lawful authority. A de- 
pravation of manners has ever been the confequence of luxury, and the over- 
throw of the {tate the confequence of debauched manners. Thefe tendto dee 
flroy the very foul and energy of good government—iay it open te foreign in. 
fluence and corruption—and introduce the hideous moniter, Anarchy, in their 
tram. ‘They fink the national courage, and deftroy all public ipivit: the 
love of country, the love of liberty, and the love of law, become then ex- 
ting. Religion, induftry, and juttice, and every virtue that can ennoble hu- 
man nature, are {wept away by an urelitlible torrent of corruption. The na- 
tion is then ripe for flavery, and the@etters of oppreflion are even forged in her 
bofom. 

‘Thete are the dreadful effeéts of luxury! The picture is not too high drawn, 
It is authorited by the experience of the molt celebrated commonwealths, that 
aie placed on the ancient records of fame, and juttihed by the authentic tefti- 
mony ot wnpartial hittory. Hence it appears that luxury is not only hoftile to 
the hbeitv of a repubic, but equ ally detlructive to private order and happinets, 

Our anceli ms, mt rele then provinces were men ol truly repub ican manners, 
Thew touls were too manly, and their opinions of liberty, and of thar 
exalted nature, too noble, to be saipired with a love of luxurious tate. They 
were remarkable for the plainneis of their manoers, and the purity of their mo- 
rails. Induttry, trogality, and integrity were their favourite rules—they juftiy 
conidersd them, as reiources of an inexthauitible nature, and practiled them as 
se}; sou dutics, and as the indifpentible concitions of good reputanon., Hence 
titer. =f > and yivetted attachment | Civ, the movariahie att lant of 
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genuine freedom, becamethe ruling paflions of their lives. Thus they became 
invincible by Brith thunder—and refitted with effet the chains toyed a 
Europe to bind them in eternal flavery. What a contrait this exhibits between 
the debilitating effects of luxury and the imvigoratuing influence of purity of 
manners ! If then the practice of thofe virtues, for which our ancettors have 
been diftinguithed, and by which they have handed down to us glory, honour, 
renown, and liberty, be reftoved; the fame purity of manners, which render. 
ed them fo conipicuous, muft berettored to us. For this purpote let the tree and 
independent youth of America begea cebere thew sathers begam—iet them be im- 
fluenced by their laudable exampie—let them cherifh a facred regard tor rei gun, 
for juftice, temperance, indultry, and frugality. Let them eiteem good manners, 
untempered with the luxuries of the reighing tafte, as the beit iupportot liber. 
ty and the authority of the laws—and let them reverence the plough, as the 
bafis upon which to raile the fuperitructure of ther tuture glory aod happiness. 


Philadelphia, March 28, 1791. 
——_ & 22 2 ® @=-—— 
OUR GRAND-MOTHERS, 
By the late gowernor Living fon. 


amo"! Uh: prima quies medio, jam mods abate 
** Curriculs expulerat fomnum, cum foemina primum, 
“© Cur tolerare cole witam, tenuique Minerva 
‘* Impoftum cimerem et fopitos jufcitat tenes, 
** Notiem addens operi, famulajque ad lumina imge 
“* Exercet penjo;, cajlum ut jervare cubile 
** Comjpugis, et pofit parves educare nates.” Vine. 
UR grand-mothers were not, it ustrue, fo gaily dreft, as our wives, but 
of inexprethbly greater wulity to ther hufbands. They taw with a y lance 
of the eye, whatever concerned the weltare ot the tamily. Lhis they were tu- 
dious to promote. In this, they placed ther renown. They were itrangers te 
diffipation ; nor were they teen conftantly abroad. The own habutauon © se 
their delight ; and the rearing their offspring, ther greatett pieature. Content 
with akind of domeflic royalty, they conhdered every part of this acminitra- 
tion as of the laft importance. Queens without a crewn, they were “a crown 
to their hufbands :" and not only faved thew carnings by thew econeny ; 


but augmented their treafure, by thew induttry. This was the fource of thew 
pleafure ; and the toundation of their glory. They maintained good order and 
haraony in their empire—every female fervant at work under ther cirettiom— 
every unneceflary wafte prevented by their cucumipettion—iuch grand-mothers* 
what bieffings to thew famules! they enwoyed happineis mm tren chimmey cor- 


ners, while their deluded grand-daughters icek for stan vain, amodit the turmeade 
of the world. Their goot lwulewifery lupported tammina, that have tince 
crumbled into nothing. In thort, the wife appeared to acquit hevleit of @ tuik 
equal to the labour of the hufband, im being occupred with an vofimaty of cuca 


refpe&ing her interior department, Caretul to mmipire her termale progeny 


’ wiil 
the like affiduty, the reared an offapring like hericif. Wath fuck educuue 
(no French dancing matters then for country-gils, that ought to be at thw 
f{panning-wheels ) their daughters were early saured tu a fuck amis 
thers in cauling the tweet and peaceable charrms of private | to rege tm the 
family. By tuch virtues and acc mypluhments, they recommemled themes 
to the other {ex ; and, with thew frugaucy and io tuitry, s? 
without a groat, than a woman linute of both, hin 


Mian, inuanes tO Mary, icarcd pot ty ciwele iven 
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fave and increafe, inftead of fquander what he had ; and was likely to perpetuate 
a race of diligent and attentive women. 

© how often have I admired the induftry of our grand-mothers |! How of- 
ten, in bemg an eye-witnefs of their domeitic afliduity, have 1 applied te 
them thole lines of Juvenal, 

*¢ Vos trabitis lanam, calathi{que peraéta refertis 
*« Velicra: Vos tenui pregnantem ftamine fufum 
«« Penelope melius, melius torquetis Arachne ! 

Burt now how remote are we from duties fo fimple and endearing | A regular 
and uniform conduct would teem a torment to our goflips and gadders. ‘They 
want perpetual éillipation—all out of doors—tull of vanity, and loaded with 
t'e gewgaws of London and Paris. Who can find a virtuous woman? tor 
«* her price is tar above rubies. She feeketh wool and flax, and worketh wile 
«© Jinciy with her bands. She rifeth alfo while it is yet night, and giveth meat 
«© toh houichold, and a portion to her maidens. She Jayeth her hands to 
«© the {pindle ; and hey hands hold the diltafl, She ftretcheth out her hand to 
«* the poor; yea fhe reacleth her hands to the needy. She maketh fine linen, 
*¢ and fesieth t 3 and delivereth girdles to the merchant. Strength and honour 
6¢ are her cloathing, and the fhali rejoice m time tocome. She openeth her 
«© mouth with wildom ; and her tongue in the law of kindnefs. She lookeuy 
weil to the ways of her houiehold, amd eateth not the bread of idleneis.” 


~ 
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THE ANECDOTIS T.—No. IV. 


URING Benedi& Arnold’s military operations in Virginia, he took aw 
Ameiican captain prifoner. After fome general converfation with the 
captain, he atked him * what he thought the Americans would do with him if 
they caught him ?”’ The captain at firft declined giving him an anfwer : but upe 
en being repeatedly urged to it, he faid, “ Why, fir, if I muft anfwer your 
queition, you muit excule my telling you the plain truth: if my countrymen 
fhouid catch you, I believe they wouid firft cut off that lame leg*, which was 
wounded is the caufe of freedom and virtue, and bury it with the honours of 
war, and afterwards hang the remainder of yous body in gibbets.” 


ATELY capt. Troy, of Tower ftreet, London, went to the play at Co- 
_g vent garden theatre. He had not been long feated in the pit, when he 
niffed his watch, and a fulpicious lookrg young man being feated befide him, 
he challenged him with the theft, and chreatened to charge him with a conftable, 
if he did not direétly deliver up the property. For God’s fake, fir, {aid the 
young man, fay no more about it; giving him at the fame time a watch pri- 
vately out of his own pecket. Capt, Troy was content; the ycung man in 
fome time difappeared, and after the play the capt. returned to his lodgings. Judge 
his aftonifhmenr, when upon entering his bed chamber, the firft ol jeét that pres 
fented itfelf was the watch which he imagined to have been Icii, and which 
in faé he had forgotten to take out with him. 


NOTE. 


* Alluding to the wound he received in one of his legs at the attack upon 
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THE NEGRO EQUALLED BY FEW EUROPEANS, 
Tranflated from the French. Continued from page 107. 


UCH were the emotions which agitated me, when new hopes darted into my 
mind. *¢ Why,” cried I, ‘* fhould I go fo far in fearch of that which Pre. 
vidence has brought within my reach? Yes, it is Providence which for me has 
conduéted this French veffel into the port. Thefe are the fiiends of Dumont. 
They adore the fame God! Like him, without doubt, they demand virtues of 
the Supreme Being. They mutt poffefs pity. They do poffefs it. I will not 
doubt. I will recount my love and my mistortunes. They will be touched with 
them. ‘There are people, friends of ours, on this coatt; they will land me 
among thofe people. 1 fhail again fee Amelia. Yes, it is heaven which enlight- 
ens me. Heaven points out the hand which mult fave me.” 

Suddenly my refolution was irrevocably taken: and my mind was entire- 
ly occupied in the means of executing it. The return of hope had nearly re- 
Rored my ulual gaiety: my guards perceived it, and congratulated me on the 
change. They were far from penetrating the caufe. From that day I began to 
jom in their dances and pleafures. They faw it with joy. They believed my 
chagrin had ceafed, and I perceived that they were lefs watchful of me. In Eu- 
rope fo fudden a change had created fufpicion ; but not fo among negroes. Hap- 
py enough never to have need of diffimulation, they judge of the fentiments of 
the foul by the exterior of the man. 

I felt all the advantage I might draw from the condué I now purfued: and I 
refolved to purfue it till the negroes who furrounded me fhould be lulled into per- 
fe& fecurity. During the day, I laboured with them in Damel’s gardens. In 
the evening I mingled my voice in their fongs. At night, I affeed, when I 
llept not, the profound fleep of a man exsmpt from all care. They thought me 
reconciled to flavery. Many of thofe, who till now had flept in my chamber, 
abfented themfelves to vifit their families. In a fhort time, I ‘aw mytelf aloft as 
free as I fhould have been in my own country: and in truth, but for my fatal im- 
patience, I approached that liberty fo neceffary to my being. But it was refer- 
ved for me, not to learn the happinefs which awaited me, till I had bitterly ex- 
piated my deftru&tive imprudence, 

Time advanced. I refolved no longer to delay my departure; and F chofe 
the approaching night for the execution of my projeét. All my guards were 
abfent, except one, who remained more to amufe than to guard me. We fup- 
ped together. Nothing had been refufed me which could render my lite plea- 
fant; and the food, efteemed moft delicate by us, was lavifhed on my table, 
The fondnefs of negroes for palm wine is known, and I had no difficulty in ma- 
king my guard drink of it toexcefs. Svon the liquor plunged him into a heavy 
fleep. It might be midnight when I left the houfe. There was no mcon, but 
the weather was mild: and the ftars, much more luminous in our regions than 
in Europe, fhed a fufficient light to enable me to dittinguifh objects. I eafily 
fcaled the enclofure of the gardens. I fwiftly ran down the hill, and was foon 
on the fhore of the fea. 

I judged, as accurately as the obfcurity of the night would permit, that the 
veflel lay at the diftance of nearly a quarter of a league. I knew my own pow- 

ers; the {pace gave me no uneafinefs. I was about to plunge into the waves. 
I know not what fiaid me. An involuntary dréad feized upon me. I thoughta 
voice cried, “* Whither doft thou go?” Tliftened. Silence reigned around me. 
I recognized that my imagination alone had been ftruck. I hattily acculed my- 
felf of pufilanimity. I afcribed the {pecies of terror, which had feized me, to 
the inquietude infeparable from a no&turnal flight, and the effervefcence of ny 
mind, agitated by a rapid courfe. Amelia then approached my imagination, 
Vou. IX. No. Il, Vv 
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** What doft thou?” faid fhe. ‘ A moment's delay may feparate thee for ever 
from Amelia.” “ Itis done! let us be gone.” I {pring into the vaft deep; my 
arms divide the niounting waves; ani already is the thore far from me. 

I was near an hour reaching the veffel ; I had ill judged the dittance. When 
I approached her, the centinel cried our, * Wii is there ?” “ A friend,” I an- 
fwered in French, The extraordinary circumftance of hearing me {peak a lan 
guage fo unulual to thefe clima’es, *the manner in which I came, the time I had 
chofen, excited the curiofity of the failors who were on deck. They crowded to 
the fide where I was: they threw a rope to me; I feized it, and mounted. I in. 
ftantly faw myfelf furrounded by a number of marines, who conduéted me to 
the officer on duty, ‘* Who are you? whence do you come?” faid he, with 
acoarfe voice. ‘* Amoment’s patience!’” I anfwered: ‘ let me recover my 
breath.” I was worn out. I fatme down, ‘I would drink,” faid 1 to him; 
‘* I teel my heart finks.”” He ordered fome brandy to be given me. This ftrong 
liquor, which till then I had never tafted, quickly reftored me. I arofe, and 
they conduéted me inio the cabin, There was fome light in it. Hf what I have 
faid, concerning my perfon, be recolleéted, the aftonifhment will be expected, with 
which they confidered me. * By G——d,” cried the officer with fufficient en- 
ergy, “ this is the fineft negro I have ever feen, The captain is happy. For- 
tune comes to him to him unfought.’’ I had no comprehenfion of the fenfe of 
his words: but I learned from them, that he who {poke was not the commander 
of the thip. “ Where is the captain?” faid I. ‘* My bufinefs is with him.” 
They had already informed him of what paffed ; and he foon appeared. I eafily 
diftinguithed him by the air of refpeét which his prefence infpared. His name 
was Urban. 

This man has had too much concern in the events of my life, to fuffer me to 
proceed without deferibing him. I beheld a man of about forty, rather meagre, 
but with limbs and mufcles which announced ftrength. His complexion was 
fwarthy: his black hair encroached upon his forehead, acrofs which a deep 
wound, from the ftroke of a fabre, had left an indelible mark. Spreading eye. 
brows fhaded his {mall piercing eyes. His nofe was prominent ; his mouth large; 
his lips thin ; and his teeth blackened with tobacco. He hada broad cheft, and 
his fhoulders ftood uncommonly high: a certain harfhnefs of mufcles gave a 
ferious air to his countenance, which approached feverity. Yet the whole of his 
figure was rather good than otherwile; and even his phyfiognomy did not 
want grace when he yrelded to gaiety ; but was difgufting when animated by the 
paffions which mattered his foul. I do not paint his charaéter ; his aétions will 
excufe me. 

“© Let us be left without witnefs,’’ faid I tohim; * what Ihave to commu. 
nicate requires fecrecy.”’ He made a fign to his people, and they withdrew, 
«© You fee,” (aid I, ** an unfortunate being, who cafts himfelf on your humanity. 
I have been educated by a Frenchman. If I have fome virtues, it is to him, 
and to his God, whom he has made known to me, that Iowe them. Inftru&ed 
in the fame principles as he, you muft have a feeling heart. Behold my title to 
your compaffion. While I explain the motives of my confidence, I do but re- 
-cal to your mind virtues which muft be dear to you.” 

A rufiling, which I heard in the corner of the room, interrupted me. * Con. 
tinue without fear,” faid the captain. ‘“* It is my fon, and Ihave no fecrets 
with him.” The light was fo feeble, that I had not remarked a hammock in 
a corner of the cabin, in which the young man lay. It was you, my dear Fer- 
dinand ! the beft of friends! Heaven had placed youthere. You were fent to 
confole me in the aly!s, in which I was about to plunge myfelf. 

On the obfervationof the captain, I continued. I fpoke of my infancy ; of my 
father’s rank at the court of Siratik ; of the adventures of Dumont, and the care 
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which he had taken of my education. I painted to him the force of my paffion 
for Amelia; our war; my captivity with Dimel; my flight to the thip; and 
I finifhed by pointing out the fervices I expected from him. Scarcely could I 
finith, before he faid, with fuch earneftnefs as expreffed great inquietude, “ Aie 
you certain that every perfon on fhore is ignorant of your retreat ?” “ I am 
certain of it,” anfwered I. ‘* There remains no trace even by which they can 
be led to fufpeé&t me.” “ So much the better,” replied he, with extre ne delight ; 
4 I thould have been compelled to have returned you. This isan article of our 
treaty of commerce, and God knows if I with to lofe you. Be compoled ; you 
could not have made a more fortunate application. We fail in two days: till 
then, avoid being feen by the negroes who come daily onboard. No ftranger 
daresto enter this cabin without my permiffion. Do not leave it; you fhail 
want for nothing. I will fee you often. My fonis of your age, and he fhall be 
your companion.” 

He then opened the door of the apartment, and called his mate te him, ** You 
fee this negro,” faidhe. ‘* Inform the failors, that if any one of them thinks 
proper to {peak of his being here, I will hang him on the main yard.” ‘ Very 
well, fir,’ anfwered the mate; and he went to execute his orders. 

The day began to appear. The captain called up his fon, and {ent him to 
erder fome breakfaft. The young man returned with attendants, who brought 
bread, ham, and wine. Thefe, though new to my talte, were pleafing after fuch 
a night as I had pafled: but nothing gave me fo much pleafure as the fight of 
Ferdinand. Tal! and finely formed, he poffefled alfo an ingenuous counte- 
mance, which ever attaches the heart in the firft inftance. I could not refift it. 
I tendered my hand with that franknefs of nature, which a commerce with civi- 
lized people had nut corrupted. ‘ Sit dewn befide me,” faid 1 to him, * With 
that noble vifage, you mult have an elevated foul. Iam your ticend.”’ “ His 
friend !” {aid the father. “ You de not know him?” ‘* Itis true,” anfwered 
I, “my eyes have never feen him before ; but my heart loves him. Do you re- 
colle&t that he is a white man?” faid the captain. ‘* How does colour concern 
virtue?’ returned I. ¢ It is virtue I love, and not the colour.” Indeed I be- 
lieve,” faid Ferdinand fighing, ‘‘that all men are brethren, and that we fhould 
love them all.” ¢* *Sdeath !"* (aid the captain angrily, ‘* thall I never make any 
thing of you? Mutt I bring a philofopher into the world ?** Theeyes of Ferdi- 
nand funk tothe ground, and he madeno reply. I was filent. The end of this 
difcourfe feemed an unknown language to me. The term of philofopher was 
totally new. Never hadI heard it pronounced by Dumont. I have fince dil- 
covered that, without {peaking to me of philofophy,he had taught me what it was ; 
and that the Europeans often pronounce the word, without knowing its purport. 
When we had finifhed breakfaft, the captain caufed a failor to bring a hammock 
for me ; and faid, ‘* you need reft ; lie down, I am going on fhore.”’ He then faid 
to his fon; ‘ you will take care of his dinner ; but do not let him leave this room, 
On your life,” added he with a dark frown, ‘ tuffer no one to jee him.” He 
quitted us. 

Blind as I was, I faw in this care, nothing but a concern for my welfare. 
I was even pleated with the bluntnefs of his manner. The vague promile he 
hai given me, which I confidered as leading infallibly to my withes, the joy of 
feeing mytfelf furrounded with the countrymen of Dumont, had fpread a calm 
over my foul. ‘* Alas!" faid I to Ferdinand, * that you cannot proceed with me, 
to my country, when your father fhall land me on the coait of our alles! What 
pleafure thould I have to fee the fon of my deliverer folied in the arms of all my 
friends ! How would my father, Dumont, Otourou, love you! andmy Amelia! 
She has no brother. You fhall be her brother. No, you fall be itill nearer to 
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her ; you fhall be the friend of her lover. Your father cannot quit his veffel ; 
but you, Ferdinand, they can {pare you with me. We will return you in another 
voyage ; fer I do not iniend that you fhail quit him for ever, I too well know the 
anguith of being feparated from a father.”’ Ferdinand had taken my hand. He 
was filent, and his eyes were fixed upon mine. I thought I faw tears in them.” 
My propofition affiéts you. Ah! I fee how it is ! you have alfo an Amelia, 
who expects you, and it is juft that fhe be prefered to a ftranger.” “* No,” faid 
he, “ no, my dear—What is your name?” ‘* Itanoko.” ‘* Well, Itanoko ; no 
your gratitude does not affi&t me. My grief has another caufe. Do not afk me. 
I casnot anfwer you. But do believe, that I would fhed my blood to be a wit- 
ne{s of your return to. your friends.”’ ** I do not demand your fecrets,” replied 
I: “ I have done nothing for you; but you are entitled to mine; and 
you know them.” ** Alas! you owe me nothing,” faid Ferdinand, ‘ It is net 
I who am your—your proteétor.”’ ** No, it is your father,” anfwered I; ‘* and 
is not that the fame thing? With us the father and the children have but one 
will.’ Ferdinand interrupted me. ‘* Come, take fome repofe, you have need of 
it. My duty calls me elfewhere.” He left mealone. I thought myfeif on the 
eve of happinefs ; and, full of this fweet idea, abandoned myfelf to fleep. 

Horrible fleep! thou who didft conceal my butchers from my vengeance! Ah, 
why didi thou not change thy foothing poppies into the cold ice of death! Then 
fhould I have defcended mto the tomb, without fupeéting the perfidy of men! 

It I had ftrength to jurvive the horrors which attended my waking, if my foul 
could then withftand the torments that furrounded me, fhall I yet find courage 
to diiplay the fcene ? Yes: {owe it to Humanity, which has vainly wept away 
two hundred years over the negroes maflacred by avarice ; I owe it to Europe, 
which never was the accomplice of barbarities praétifed upon us in a corner of the 
world ; l owe it to Philofophy, who has at all times contended with the paflions to 
which we have been immolated, and whofe victory may perhaps be forwarded 
by this recital of crimes, committed by her contemptible adverfaries. 

Alas ! while they were heaping outrages upon me, the {weet error of a dream 
had conduéted me to Amelia, I thought I held the hand of Urban. I prefent- 
ed him te my father, to Dumont, to all my friends, by the name of my deliver- 
er. I faw them preis him to their bofoms, inundated with tears. I found my- 

felf reftored to love, to nature, to my country ; reftored by him, and I called tor 
bleflings on his head. I awakened. O heavens! a frightful obfcurity encloted 
me. I attempted to rife. My arms and feet were benumbed with heavy chains. 
Teried wit) aiaint voice, * Wheream I?” Somewords, which I received through 

the confufed murmuring of fighs, groans, and fobs, confounded with piercing 
fhrieks, and the harth found of irons, taught me that I was inthe midft of ne- 
groes. Soon I heard the terrible name of flavery fpread throughout the black 
cavity of the veflel. “Slavery! fury ! whohas made me a flave !* «* The mo- 
ney of thy butchers,’ anfwered a voice. ** Their money! Never have I coft them 
any.”’ ** So much the better for thee. Thou fhalt not be devoured by the infulting 
pity of their avarice.” ** Oh, my facher,” cried I; ** Oh, my Amelia!" * Thou 
fhalt never fee them more,” replied the voice. ** Immente feas will feparate thee 
tromthem. Fetters, wounds, inceffani labour, Geath! Thefe are what await 
thee !"’ I ceafed to hear. I feltmy limbs ftiffen: my blood became torpid, and 
my fenfes forfock me. 

T know not how jong T remained infenfibie. They had placed me on the 
deck. Ferdimand and the turgeon ttood belide me. I began to recover ; but it 
was long before I ditinguifhed any thing. The firft objeé&t that ftruck me was 
the fen of Urban. My feet were fill in chains; but my hands were iree: and 
Ferdinand held them between his, bathing them with his tears. J withdrew 
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them witha fort of indignation. This a€ion penetrated to his heart. 
tended his arms towards heaven, and retired without {peaking to me. 

The affiftance of the furgeon had reitored fuch ftrength to me, that I could 
now confider what pafled around me: and I fully law the dreadful objeéts 
which the obfcurity of the hold had partly hidden from my fight. Some hun. 
dreds of negroes were ipread upon the deck, all of whom had their feet in irons. 
Their hands were difengaged, becaule it was the hour in which their miierable 
nourifhment was diftributed to them. There, did [ fee grief expre!s iticlt in 
all its varied forms. Some deluged the planks with their tears. Others fierce- 
ly demanded vengeance from heaven ; and others, with motionle!s eyes, looked 
towards their native land, which they could no longer perceive. On one fic " 
a hufband fuftained his fainting wite, whofe weeping infant in vain tucked the 
breafts which were dried up with fufferings. On another, a fon, driven to raging 
madnefs, tore out his teeth with gnawing the chains which cruthed his father’s 
limbs. Around us weve planted armed murderers, with {miles on their lips, and 
audacity ontheirfronts. Yet the veffel lightly bounded on the tranquil iurface 
of the fea, andthe heavens were without a cloud! Ah! it was mercy which with- 
held the thunder and the ftorm ! 

Nothing was wanting to complete this fcene, but an inftance of that dumb fe- 
rocity, that laft courage of deipair, of which man is capable, when his foul has 
become fteeled beneath the torments of injuftice. A female negro gave us this 
example. She was pregnant; and the pains of labour feized her. By a gef- 
ture, fhe gave an intimation of it to our guards. They removed her from 
the crowd, and placed her on a fail in the after part of the veffel. Without ure 
tering a fingle cry, without amoan, without fhedding atear, fhe delivered herfelf. 
Scarcely did fhe perceive her infant, when fhe feized it; gazed on it with a 
fierce eye; looked around her; faw herfelt little obferved ; crawled to the edge 
of the fhip; gave her fon the firft and laft kifs ; and precipitated herfcif with 
him into the waves. 

Then the alarms of difappointed avarice took the place of humanity. U¥ban 
{wore, ftormed, threatened the guards. They fleckened fail. Some failors 
threw themfelves into the fea, Utelefs efforts ! | The irons of the poor negro 
woman had plunged her beyond their reach. ‘They took up the infant ; but it 
was dead. 

I faw all this with a hardened indifference. A rapid paffage, from the gen- 
left hope to the depth ef wretchednets, had Rtupified my foul. My mind verged 
to imbecility. Many times during the day did Ferdinand approach me. As 
often did he fpeak tome. I heard him; I faw him ; but without recolleSting 
him. My heart was entirely fhut up; and the fenfes no longer conveyed any 
intelligence to it. 

When night came, they drove my unhappy companions into the hold. Tie 
precautions which they obferved, fully proved the miltruit of thefe white people. 
They unchained but one negro at a time, They foreed him to defcend ; anf 
Fhe failors who were below, replaced his fetters on him. The fituation alone of 
thefe poor people was fufficient to drive them to delpair. Three feet in breadth 
was allotted to two negroes, and {carcely was there room lett them in length to 
extend their bodies. In the courfe of the voyage, L have heard Urban boatt of 
his cruel management anc the richnefs of his cargo. Alas! without me——me, 
whom the barbarian had fo unworthily treated, dearly had he paid tor this know. 
ledge, of which he made iuch intolenc vaunts. 

I expected to be compelied to deicend with the others. TF fiw the infernal 
place fhut up, and they did not think of me. Ferdinand came; he knelt to 
move the chains which were on my feet, and availed mytelt of 
fpeak to me, without being remarked, “It you were ina 
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me,"’ faid he, “* I would whifper hope to you. While I live, at leaft, you thall 
have a defender: butin the name of God, forbear to reproach my father; do 
not irritate him.”’ I aniwered nota word. I couldnot f{peak. If I had poflefled 
that power,refentment alone would have furnithed my expreffions. But, as no 
one was near us, he feized my ivons, and threw them into the fea with fuch in- 
dignation, that this aétion, which did not efcape me, inftantly diiarmed me, 
J took his hand, and prefied itto my heart. He underftood my language, and 
an{wered it withfobs. At that inftant, a bell founded. He prefled me to nie, 
It wasimpoffible. He called a falor toaid him. They fuftained me in their 
arms, and conduéted me to the fore part of the veffel. Ferdinand placed me ona 
bench ; and prayers commenced; for it was prayers which this bell an- 
nounced, 

Dumont had rendered this a&t too familiar, to fuffer me to be miftaken in 
the cauie which affembled the crew, Urban himfelf read the prayers, and the 
failors jouned in therefponfes. This fight effectually drew me from the {pecies 
of lethargy into which I was plunged. My mind was roufed, I felt it revolt 
at this fcene. * What!” cried J, «the monfter pray! Ah! what can he de. 
mand of that Ged, whoknows ali hearts ?” 

When prayers were finithed, Ferdinand led me into the apartment where his 
father and the officers were placing themfelves at table. I iuffered mylelf to 
be conduéted mvoluntarily, It feemed that my will was extinét. Iwas anau- 
tomaton to which we give motion, and which returns to reft the moment we 
ceaie to cSt unen it. Yet I did not endure lefs. A devouring heat confumed 
my entrails. My ideas were difordered. It was impottpie for me to give any 
confittency to them. I perfeétly felt, that a frightful misfortune had betalen 
me; but I could give no account of it—like a man tormented with a painful 
dream, who, though infenfble, feels chat his dream is the effect of fleep, and 
flruggles againit it, without being able to difengage himielf. 

** Well, how isit?”’ faid Urban to me, as foon as he faw me. “ You are for- 
rowful ; you have more reafon to rejoice. Yoy are not, like others, fuffocated in 
the hold.’ Faith! but tor Ferdinand, you fhould have enjoyed it at your leifure. 
I mutt ever be made the humble fervant of his will. Does be with for any thing ? 
he weeps. “Sdeath! I would rather engage a hundred coriaws, than one weep- 
ing man. Come, come, eat and diink! cheer up! do not think of dying; that 
will never do for me. This curfed negro wench has robbed me already to-day of 
an hundred piftoles, by drowning herfelf. Why, 1 do you a fervice by making 
you atraveller, You would never have been more than a ulelefs negro in your 
own country. We fhall make fomething of you at leait in America.” 

I gave no anfwer to this difcourfe, but by a look ef difdain. Ferdinand rofe 
from the table, and offered me fome food. 1 thanked him by an inchnateon of 
my head. It wasimpoflible for me to cat. When the repait was concluded, the 
furgeon approached me. He teit my pulfe, and declared to Urban, that a burn- 
ing fever had feized me, and that prompt aid muft be adminittered, it he would 
fave my life. Immediately a bed was make up for me in the gun-room, and [ 
was removed into itby the aflittance of Ferdinand. 

Urban became truly alarmed for my tatety. In the moment, that he fit faw 
me, he conceived the odious projeét which he had fo cruelly executed. Yet, at 
frit, he flattered himiclt he thouid have fome days to prepare me for my fate, 
by an appearance of kindneis ; and he imagined that the evil, thus graduaily in- 
troduced, would be leis fentibly felt by me. My fine figure truck hun; and 
whether he fhould keep me tor his own fervice, or feil me to an American plan- 
ter, or prefent me to lome powertul lord, he propoled to make contiderable ad- 


vantage of me. When he quuted me on the morning following the fatal night, 
on which | fled to his fhip, Ke went on thore, as he bad iad. He tound the whole 
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city informed of my flight : Damel, whofe hopes were thus deftroyed, obtaining 
no tidings from the people whom he had fent every where co feck me, had fui- 

ed the truth. He caufed all the captains ot the thips which were in the road, 
to be afllembled, and declared his defign of examining their thips. Mrban teigned 
fubmiffion as well as the others ; but initantly formed bis refolution. His car. 
go was complete. As he was on the poine of failing, all his people were on 
board. The future was of no confequence to him. Abounding with riches, 
this he defigned to be his laft voyage. He returned then to his veflel. The 
winds were favourable. He weighed anchor, tet fail, and ttretched out to fea, 
His abrupt departure had changed the fuipicrons of Damel intocertainty. Urban 
faw a number of canoes purfue him : if, unfortunately tor him, the wind had chang - 
ed oa flackened, the canoes would have reached him, the negroes would have made 
the fearch, and their violence to recover me from his hands, would not have been 
without danger, in a veflel filled with flaves, fome of whom at leaft he muft have re- 
leafed from their fetters, to reinforce his own crew, He faw the peril of his 
fituation, and was thence led to confound me with the reft, hoping that the ob. 
{curity of the hold, and the multitude, would more effectually conceal me, My 
fatigue, the tranquility which I had loft from the day of the bartle, and which Thad 
then recovered at leaft ina dream, had plunged me into fuch a profound fleep, that 
I had been fenfible of nothing that had pafled. 1 had flept near twenty-four 
hours. My fwoon had f{peedily fucceeded my fleep. The veflel had all this time 
made a rapid courfe, We were entirely out of fight not onlyot the canoes, 
but of the land. The apprehenfions of Urban had ceafed: and his fon had no 
difficulty in obtaining the indulgencies which we have {een. 

Notwithftanding the care of the furgeon, I was morzthan five days lingering 
between life and death. Urban neglefted nothing to fave me: and if he had 
been actuated by a nobler motive, J fhould have celebrated his attentions with 
gratitude. Butit was his avarice, which madeevery etlort to clofe that tomb, 
which his bafe perfidy had opened for Itanoko. 

Yet it was to my dear Ferdinand that I owed my life. Without dread I faw 
death advance toward me; except that, when I thought of Ferdinand, his ap- 
preach appeared terrible. His tears, much more than his diicourte, vanguifhed 
the indifference, which I had for my health. ‘Ihe condition, in which I feme- 
times faw him, penetrated me. At length I faid w him, ‘1 fee you with me to 
live. Muft I then be milerable to make you happy ?” ** Ah live!" anfwered he, 
** for my fake. Live, to give me time to convince you, that I have not heen acc« - 
fary tothe wrongs which you have endured. Alas! I was tar from fuch a fui- 
picion. ** Donot think,” he would often fay to me, ** that you will be for ever 
feparated from your friends. ‘Time perhaps may lead my tatherto relent. Loa- 
den with the gifts of fortune, the paffion, which at preient blinds hin, may 
be extinguifhed. But even if he thould remain inflexible, you will, according tu 
the order of nature, one day be delivered into my hands. In that moment you 
are free. Then, whatever it may coft me to be feparated from you, I will res 
condu& you to your country. Till then, I feel I can no ways compenfate fur 
the privation of a father, of a lever, of your friends, But at leatt you thail 
fee me by your file; you thall hear me {peak of them. I will anfwer you 
with my tears; and mry tears will coniole you.’’ How could I refitt fuch tender- 
nefe?‘* You triumph, Ferdinand,” cried I, ** My death was the moft ter- 
rible vengeance with which [ could trike your father. But I renounce 
a 

Till this time, they had been compelled to force medicines on mein the mo 
ments of my delirian, which | invariably retuied, as recollest 
me. Sulxiued by Ferdinand. I permitted art to aid nitusc 
foon pronounced me out of danger. 


m returned to 
and the lurgeon 


The fheck had been too vielemt, to iuffer my convalefcence to be enure. 
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foul was not hedled. But my ficknefs had at leaft produced this effe&t, that by 
attacking the fources of my life, it had blunted the iubtie points of my mistor- 
tunes. My violent tranfports were fucceeded by a profound melancholy, that 
fought for every thingon which it could feed. The names of Amelia, of my 
father, at firit tore open the tolds of my hea:t; afterwards they poured im a deli- 
cious balm, wich impregnated this heart with joy. 

This melancholy continued my weaknefs. I was outof danger; but I gain- 
ed no firength. Ferdinand perceived it. He did every thing he could to amufe 
me. But it was notin the pewer of foothing thoughts to draw me from this 
inert fituation, Some violent convulfien was neceflary, to drive my foul from 
that languor, to which it abandoned itfelf with complacence. 

Ferdinand fearcely ever quitted me. Notwithfianding the inconvenience of 
my apartment, he tock up his refidence there. Rather a volunteer on board, 
than an ofhicer, he had little duty to perform. His father was not offended with 
an affeciion, which would have wounded his arrogance in any other circumftan- 
ces: whatever promiled my prefervation, was fure to pleafe him ; and avarice 
exempted triendfhip from the approaches of pride. 

One night, Ferdinand having left me to {up with his father, found me on his 
return much better, He folicited me to go the next day upondeck, Alas !” 
iaid I, * you forget the {peétacle which awaits me ‘there. I muft behold thofe 
unfortunate negroes. I fhudder with the bare idea.” ‘My dear Itanoko,” 
replied Ferdinand, “ this fight will foon prefent itfelf to you on fhore. No 
where can you fhun it. I fear the advice I give you is cruel ; yet you mutt 
aceultom your eyes to jupport this revolting objet ; fince it will inceffantly pur- 
fue you.’  Itis to counfel meto plant deep in my heart the hatred which I 
ewethe Europeans.” * Alas ! I cannot blame you with refpeét to fome 5 
but if the hatred be general, it will be unjuft. A very fmall number of thofe 
perfecute you ; the remainder pity you; and the wifeft anticipate, by their wifh- 
e+, the hanpy moment in which your chains will be deftroyed.”——** [ do not 
comprehend. If they be the weaker part who opprefs us, why do not the 
ftronger oppofe this oppreflion, which to them feems odious ?” « Becauie 
the paffionsare yet ftrongerthan wifdom. The love of gain alone animates your 
tyrants. By fatisfying this vile paflion, they procure enjoyments even for thote 
who grieve for your fate ; and they fubtilly paint to them the lots of thole en- 
joyments as inevitable, when compaflion fhall take the lead. Such too often is 
man. He withes to be virtuous ; but if the practice of virtue require facrifices 
trom him, his will fleeps, and virtue is forgotten. Add to this, that the eyes 
which weep over your miferies, are far from the fcene of them ; that thofe, who 
are the caufeof your mjuries, have a decided intereft in fhading from all eyes 
the exceisof them; and that the commiferation of Europe for your fufferings 
does more honour to 1s humanity, becaule they fulpeét but the flighteft part 
of them.” 

“* In truth,” continued Ferdinand, ** who are the witnefles of your afflictions ? 
‘They are, firft, the navigators who fail to your country to buy you. The lefs 
you coft, the more they gain. See the motive of the bad quality of that food 
which they give you. The inconvenience of your fituation, in the thip, has its 
fource in the defive of adding to the richnefs of the cargo: and the weight of your 
iettersailies from their fear, ‘The next witnefles of your miferies are the planters, 
whofe riches ave eflimated by the number of negroes which they pofiefs. Hence 

the perpetual libour they impofe on yeu, to indemnify them for the money 
which you coftthem; hence, the right which they imagine they have acquired 
by that price, to difpofe of your ftrength, your time, your liberty, and even 
your life, They draw their reafoning froma principle of natural law, that every 
one is at liberty to dilpote of what he has acquired, at his pleafure: but they 
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forget; that the confequence is falfely deduced ; becaufe, agreeably to the 
fame natural law, the liberty of man is anuralienable right, which can neither 
be bought nor fold. To thefe two defcriptions of men, at once the authors and 
witnefles of your wrongs, may be added the European traders who exchange 
their merchandife for the produétions which are raifed by your labour. You 
will conceive, that an immenfe profit could alone engage them in fuch* a com. 
merce, and that it is their intereft carefully to preferve the fource of it. Judge 
if the truth be likely to pierce through fuch a medium to Europe. Perhaps Eu- 
rope would not yet have been interefted in your fate, if leiiure, and a thirtt for 
knowledge had not led into our iflands fome philofophic minds who faw and res 
ported your wrongs.” (To be continued. J 
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Effay om the influence of religion in civil fociety. By the rev. Thomas Reeje; 
A. M. paftor of the prefbyterian church at Salem, in South Carolina. Writien 
auno 1785. Continued frompage tog. NUMBER XIII. 


Ill. HAT temperance, and that moderation, which the precepts of chr'f- 
tianity require, are of great importance to civil fociety, and evident- 
ly tend to promote the public good. 

It is a trite obfervation, that fociety, by cultivating the axts of life, greatly in- 
creafes our wants ; and confequently inflames our appetites in proportion. The 
wants of nature are few, and eafily fupplied; but thofe created by fociety, oe a 
which may be called artificial, are without bounds or number. In the focial ftate, ‘¢ 
therefore, where men’s wants are {o numerous, and the defire of fatistying  ; 
them fo highly excited, temperance and moderation muft be-peculiarly neceflary. uh 
It is too plain, to need any proof, that by far the greater part of thofe evils, 
which difturb fociety, flow from the inordinate appetites and ungoverned paf- 
fions of men. An tmmoderate defire of thofe things, which have, at leaft, the 
appearance of natural good, and which are generally thought neceflary to our 
happimefs in polithed life, is the fource of numberlefs civil crimes. A too ea- 
ger and violent purfuit of wealth, honour, power and fenfual gratificatien, 
prompts men to rapine, violence, cruelty, oppreflion, and every {pecies of injul> 
tice. Hence flows a long train of evils, which bring a coniumption on the body 
politic, deftroy public happinets; and overturn kingdoms and empires. The 
principal defign, therefore, of civil laws, is to check the fury of exorbitant ape 
petite, to reftrain the unruly paffions, and to keep them within the bounds, which 
reafon and the common good require. How imperfeétly they anfwer this defign, 
and how much they need the aid of religion for this purpofe, the experience cf 
all ages is a fufficient proof. All the reftraint, which civil government can lay 
upon the paffions, is but to prohibit and punith fome of their moft dangerous 
effe&s : but religion, by enjoining a due government of all our appetites, teaches 4 
us to eradicate from our minds the very caufe of thofe effects. That only lops . 
off fome of the moft noxious branches ; this ftrikes at the root: that only 
countera&ts or diverts the ftreams ; this dries up the fource. a 

Temperance ts a very comprehenfive virtue ; and, as en‘oined by chriftianity, 
not only requires a certain moderation in eating and drinking ; but imall thoieaf- —~ a: 
fections, purfuits and enjoyments, which are liable to become faulty by excets. 4 
He who profeifes to govern his life by the precepts of the gofpel, muft be tem- ? 
perate in all things. His modcration muft be confpicuous to all, and vifible im 
the whole of his deportment. ‘Thus exherts the imipired apottle: Let your 
moderation be known to all men.’ But though our religion fo ftrittly pro- 
hibits all kinds of imtemperance, it allows us a free ule of the gifts of Pyovi- 
dence, and deprives us of no pleafure or enjoyment, which is not injurious to 
@urfelves, or prejudicial to others, The ftoig philofophers, who have faid te 
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many excellent things on temperance—and whofe morality, in the opinion of 
Jerome, came neareit to the chritiian—abiurdly taught, that the paffions ought 
to be wholly eradic.ted. According to them, all the tender emoticns of love 
and pity, all the tweet fenfibiliues, and melting affections of nature, muft be ex- 
tinguiiled as unworthy of a philofopher. Thus, before men can become wife 
ana virtuous, they muit diveft themtelves of all the tender feelings of humanity, 
and be trunsiormed into ftatues, How much more excellent and reafonable 
the prece,ts ot chiiftianity! They require us not to eradicate, but to govern 
and regulate our paflions,in fuch a manner, as is moft worthy of the dignity, 
ard molt conducive tothe perfection and felicity, of rational creatures. They 
point cut the objects, on which we ought to fix them ; mark the degreein which 
they fhouid be indulged; and fhow their due b lance and fubordination. Were 
it p Mi le for men to bring theimfelves to that total infenfibility, which was the 
pride and boalt of the floic, it would deprive them of a great part of that hap. 
pinets, which they deitve from a reciprocal exchonge of kind affe€tions, and mu- 
tual otiices of love, which conftitutes one of the principal bonds, as well as 
chiet iciicities of focial Le. How well foever the doétrines of the ftoics, were, 
in general, calculated to form the good citizen, the dogma we are now {peaking 
of, not to mention other paradoxes which they held, was far from being favour- 
able to fociety. Had tie retortion of nature permitted their muchedefired apa- 
thy, they would have made very aukward members of the community. ieafon 
is too weak, toroufe men to that vigour and activity, which are neceflary for 
the diicharge of the focial duties. The impulfe of the paflions is therefore requi- 
{rte 5 ani they are implanted 19 us for this purpofe. “Fhe veffel, which 1s ftrip- 
ped of its fails, though the rudder be ever fo good, is not likely to reach the port. 
Whiatiuls are to a thip, paffions are to the man, Let them be under the condud& 
of reaicn—give them the due tone—keep them within the bounds of moderation, 
which chriltianity prefcribes——and they will invariably tend to focial happinefs. 
‘J hus tewpere! and refrained, they are a principal fource of focial enjoyments ; 
give the neccMluy fpring and energy to civil life; and impel us only to fuch ac- 
tions and purfuits, as ferve at once to promote both private and public good. 
Hence we jee, how far the moralty of the golpel furpaffes that of the Porch, 
the moil celebrated, and indeeil the moit perfect, to be found among the heathen 
foges. It as moreconformable to the conttitution of our nature, better adapted 
to our prefent condition, and has a greater tendency to promote the ends of ci- 
vil government, 

I iuppoie, it will be readily acknowledged, that drunkennefs, gluttony, 
and laweels jufi—not to mention maay cther evil confequences which flow from 
them—enervaie the body, debate the mind, and tend to unfit us for the difcharge 
of there cuties which we owe to fociety. As far, therefore, as the precepts of 
cluifiienity refirain men from thefe vices, fo far they muft be ufetul to govern- 
ment. We have no laws, at leaft none which operate, for the punifhment of 
drunkennefs, though it is detrimental to the tate, by introducing ditestes, de- 
flroying the heelth and vigour of its inhabitanis, and reducing thoufands of fa- 
mies to want 2nd mifery. As to thotfe againft uncleannefs, they are fo feldom 
carried into execution, that we might almoft as weli be without them. If, there- 
rey men be vader no reitraint from religion, they are lett at full liberty to a- 
bandon theude.ves to thofe vicious courtes. A regard to credit and reputation, 


> 


or a dread ef infamy, cannot rettrain men from fuch practices, where they are 
fo com: on as not to be ditgraceful ; and where the number of tranigveflors ex. 
empts them trom confure or reproach. How far this is the cafe in many parts of 
our country, leave others to tay ; and only remark, that the fcencs of lewd- 
heisy riot, and debauchery, common in town and country, are too plain a proof 
o: our difflluie manners, and a meiancholy prefage of approaching ruin. I am 
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fenfible, we have no {mall number amongft us, and thofe too of high rank and 

political influence, who make light of thefe crimes: but it is not leis true, that 
they are attended with effects highly dangerous to government, and open a wile 
door to a groupe of political evils, which menace deftinction to our couniy. 
Whatever men of loofe morals may think ot thefe things—to thefe, whoconl- 
der their pernicious tendency, they are fu ficiently alarming, and cicurly indicate 
the neceflity of a reformation. All that can, ought to be done by civil laws 
for this purpofe; but I am perfuaded that nothing, but a fenie of religion, and 
a regard tothe precepts of chriltianity, will prove effectual. 

But, not to dweil any longer on thote initanees of intemperance, which are a 
reproach to reafon, and transform men into brutes; we proceed to obivrve, that 
the moderation which chriitianity enjoins,‘in the puriuit of wealth, greatly rends 
to the advantage of fociety. Avarice is infatiable, and productive of infinite 
mifchiet in government. The moft numerous and flagiant aéts ot imijuttice, 
and the moit atrocious crimes, even murder itfelf, may be often traced to an im- 
moderate defire of riches, as their fource. Experience confirms the affertion of 
the apottle, ** The love of money is the rootof all evil.” As an immo erate 
love of wealth, therefore, is one principal fource of thofe crimes, which piainly 
tend to the fubverfion of fociety, it 1s of great moment, tha. it fhould be curbed ; 
and whatever has atendencyto keep it within proper hounds, mult be fubfervient 
tothe public good. Chriftianity gives us fuch a itrikieg pictureof the empty 
and unfatistying, as well as dangerous, nature of riches, as cannot fal to hove 
amighty influence on the minds of all thofe, who have a conslbeief of its 
truth. He, whohas a full conviction, that ‘¢ a man’s life confifteth notin the a- 
bundance of the things which he poflefleth,” and pays a due regard to thofe 
divine precepts, which forbid us to fet our hearts on earthly poifeflions, wil 
be moderate in his puriuit of riches, Senfble of their unce: tain and eninaring 
nature, he will be under little temptation to ule fraud or violence, in order to 
acquire them. Contented witb iood and raiment, he is not anxious to amails 
great wealth; and if God pleale to profper hs moderote care and diigence, and 
ble(s him with abundance, he has a heart open to diftrefs, and is :eauy to pity 
and relieve the miferable. Sentible thot he is only a fteward of the good things 
God has given him, and that he mut be accouniable for the ule he makes of 
his eftate, he is careful not to confume itin luxury, nor make it the tuei of lut. 
He keeps the golden mean between the mifer and the prodigal; not hoarding up 
uteleisly, nor ftpending profulely, but contiibuting, according to bis abilit ty, to 
promote fuch defigns as are uleful tothe public: feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and inftruéting the ignorant. Such is the temper of the man formed 
upon the precepts of the gofpel: and how admuably it is adapted to promote the 
perce and happinefs of farina, is too plain to neediliuftration. Tt thus cheniiin 
moderation were more pe lent among us, how many acts of extort MD, Op 
preflian, fraud, and ang ta $e 2° much itrite and contention, nvy and emula- 
tion would it prevent! It would be a much ftronger (¢curity, againit thele 
and a thoufand other isregularities, than the dread of human jaws, though fram- 


ed with the highett wifdom, and executed with the greatett punctuality. 
( 10 be continued, ) 
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O do the beft, can feldom be the lot of man. It is fufficient, if, when 

apperenetine are prefented, he be ready to do good. How iit le virtue 
could be practiled, if beneficence were to wait always for the mo@ proper ob- 
jects, and the noblett occafions—occafions that m ay never happen, and objects 
that may never be found? 
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SPECIES OF MERCHANDISE 


SHES, pot, 
A Athes, pearl, 
sippies, 

Boats, 

Bomb hells, 
Bricks, 

Beer and porter, 
Brandy, 
Cordials, 
Cordage, 
Carriages, 
Candles, tallow, 
Candies, wax, 
Candles, myrtle, 
Cyder, 

Cotton, 

Coffee 

Chocolate, 
Cocoa, 

Caffia and cinnamon, 
Deer tkins, 
Duck, American, 
Duck, Ruffia, 


EXPORTED. 


tons, 
ditto, 
barrels, 


tons, 


cafks, 
ditto, 
boxes 


Ibs. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
barrels, 
bales, 
Ibs. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 


bolts, 
ditto, 


Earthen and glafs ware, 


Effence {pruce, 
Flaxfeed, 
Flax, 
Furs, 
Furniture, 
{ Fith dried, 
. | Fith pickled, 
S| Oil, whale, 

SS \ Oil, fpermaceti, 
» Candles, ditto, 
W hale- bone, 
Buckwheat, 

- } Corn, 
‘8 Oats, 
© | Rye, 

Wheat, 
Ginfeng, 
Gunpowder, 
Gin, 


boxes 
cafks, 
lbs. 


quintals, 
barrels, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
Ibs. 
ditto, 
bufhels, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
cafks, 
Ibs. 
galls. 


Quantity. 
7,050+ 10 
15542- 55 
5,898 

8 

10 
870,550 
472 


97 
236 


220 
149,680 
59274 
249 
442 
2,027 
25497 52 
29,882 
10,632 
95392 


77 
220 


115 
40,019 
21,979 


378,921 
36,804 
15,765 

52431 
79,379 
325,281 
7,562 
2,102,139 
98,842 
21,765 
351245458 
813 
5,800 
18,025 


Carried over 


Value. 


dolls. 661,634 
177459 §9 


6,318 
372 

100 
2,617. 
4,612 
3,016 
637 
59739 
28,017 
14,876 
2,461 
52 

849 
§8,408 
455753 
39537 
95° 
99715 
33,009 
777 
2,200 
1,999 
600 
236,072 
1,468 
69,515 
8,351 
$28,535 
313,161 
124,908 
799542 
273724 
20,417 
25572 
3,033,581 
20,900 
13,184 
19398,998 
47,024 
861 
16,989 





59359498 


Abftra& of the exports of the united fates, from the commencement of the cuflom- 
houfes in the jeveral fates, which were efablifbed at different times in Auguft, 
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Brought over 








Grindftones 
Mair powder, Ibs. 
Hats, 
Hay, tons, 
Horns, 
Ironmongery, 
Tron, pig, tons, 
Iron, bar, ditto, 
Indigo, lbs. 
{ Horned cattle, 
~ | Horfes, 
= } Mules, 
. < Sheep, 
a} Hogs, 
| Poultry, doz. 
Staves and heading, 
Shingles, 
Shook hogtheads, 
Hoops, 
s Boards, 
: { Handipikes, doz. 
Re) Catks, 
Scantling, feet, 
Lumber of different kinds, feet, 
(Timber of do, feet, 
Leather, lbs. 
Logwood, tons, 
Lignumvite, ditto, 
Lead and fhot, ditto, 
Mahogany, 
Medicine and drugs, 
Merchandile, 
Melafles, gallons, 
Mutkets, 
Salaakeens bales, 
Oil, linfeed, barrels, 
r Flour, barrels, 
Bread, do. 
Meal, do. 
; Peas and beans, buhhels, 
Beef, barrels, 
s | Pork, ditto, 
S | Hams and bacon, Ibs. 
Py. Butter, firkins 
e Cheefe, Ibs. 
Potatoes, barrels, 
Tongues, do. 
Onions, vegetables, 
Hogs lard, firkins, 
Honey, do. 
_ LOytters, pickled, kegs, 
Finento, bags, 


’ Abfira& of the exports of the united flates, 


Quantity. 


203 
32,534 
668 
2,126 


35555 


200 
612,119 
5,406 
8,628 
237 
10,058 
§23°4 
32794 


36,402,304 
67,331,115 


52,558 


3,908,310 
45,747,730 


2,361 
25423 
8,719,638 


22,698 
264 
176 

6 


455537 
100 

bet 

119 
724,623 
75,667 
995973 
33,752 
44,662 
245462 
2535555 
8,379 
14457 34 
55318 
641 


6,355 
165 
272 
715 


Value. 


dollars 5,159,498 


450 
1,685 
1,392 

32,359 
1,052 
7,878 

91,379 

16,723 

537,379 
99960 
3395516 
8,346 

173039 

14,481 
6,263 

453,029 
320,154 
2,002 
195598 
260,21 3 
15505 
3697 
95308 
323,503 
1395328 
59302 
3911 
1,760 
810 
18,538 
1,735 

28,156 

319°4 
500 
29315 
1,962 
455915793 
209,674 
302,694 
255746 
279,551 
208,099 
19,728 
43,587 
8,830 
6,009 
1,598 
22,936 
315475 
99° 

272 
45928 

























Carried over 


33,4025,22j 
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Brought over 


Pepper, 

Paper, 

Paint, 

Pitch, 

Raw hides, 
Raw tik, 
Rofin, 

Rice, 

Rum, American, 
Rum, Weit India, 
Raifins, 

Salt, 

Sago, 

Soop, 

Snuff, 

Seeds and roots, 
Shoes and boots, 
Saddlery, 
Starch, 

Sugar, loaf, 
Sugar, brown, 
Saflatras, 

Steel, 

Stones, fawed, 
‘Tallow, 
‘Tobacco, 

Tr, 

‘Tar, 
‘Turpentine, 
Do. ipirits, 
‘Tow cloth, 
Vinegar, 
Wines, 

Wax, 
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Amount of feveral, returns 
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Quantity. 


lhs. 
reams 
lbs. 
barrels, 


lbs. 
barrels, 
tierces, 
galls. 
do. 
caiks, 
buthels, 
Ibs. 
boxes, 
‘lbs. 


pars, 


lbs. 
do. 
do. 


bundles 


lbs. 
hhds, 
cheits, 
barreis, 
do. 

do. 
pieces, 
catks, 
PIPSss 
Ibs. 


NO 










6,190 
169 
4,650 
8,875 
230 
177 
316 
100,845 
37°,338 
12,623 
213 
31,935 
2,319 
597 
15,359 


5,862 


16,429 
33,358 
49,504 
163 
170 
200,020 
313,460 
1,672 
85,067 
238,326 
393 
67 
it 
3,074 
2315158 


the north-weft coat of America, 
receaved fince the 1sth of Febsuary, 


Tota ] 9 


s Ue 





[ Marchg 


Value. 


dollars 13,402,224 


1»449 
331 
953 

17 483 
455 

439 

778 
197535796 
33554093 

5795 

1,2u5 

$3,236 
455 

35967 

5,609 

25135 

5,74" 

5,548 

1,125 
35432 
2,237 
S55 
978 
55°o 
20,722 
4,349,567 
121,582 
126,116 
72,541 
1,072 
3,274 
146 
$3,249 


$75,597 





> 95194,794 
10,362 


210,810.84. 





®20,45 $5966.84 





* Quarterly returns from feveral imall diftri&ts, are deficient. 


Aa lummary of the value and defination of the 


TO the dominions 


lo che dominions 


f he ff 


{ France, 
Csieut Britain, 


, 
& 





rports C 
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ms jt 


Cab Hales, ALEVE ,] 


4,698,77¢.48 


f 
\.,39 416.47 
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Brought over dollars 14,062,1¢1.95 
To the deminions of Spain, _ _ — 2,005,907.16 
To the dominions of Portugal, as _ 1,235,462. 
Te the dominions of the united Netherlands, _ 1,964,880. 9 
To the dominions of Denmark, _ —_— 224,415.52 
To the dominions of Sweden, om = =_ 47,240 
To Flanders, — _— aus _— 14,298 
To Germany, — —_ = _ a87.787.14 
To the Mediterranean, _ _ —_ 41,298 
To the African rflands and coatt of Africa, — = 179,984 
To the Eatt-Indies, duis oe salts _ bec, 
To the north-wett coaft of America, 19,362 





Dollars, > | >,415,965 ¥4 





IN addition to the foregoing, a confiderable number of packages have been ex 
ported from the united ftates, the vaiue of which, being omitted im the returns 
from the cuftom-houles, could not be introduced into thre abftract. 

Treatury department, bebruary »8h, 1791. 
TENCH COXE, Ajffant jecretary. 


——-_— aS & =a a 
OF THE ARTIFICES OF ANIMALS, 


From Smellie’s philofophy of natural biflory. Comcladed fram page 99. 


ITH regard to birds, thier artifices are not leis numerous, nor leis fur- 
W priing, than thole of quadrupeds. Ihe eagle and hawk kinds are re- 
mai kabie for the tharpneis of thew light, and the arts they employ in catching 
their prey. Ihewr movements are raps for flow, accord ng to ther mtentiens, 
and the fituation of the animals they with to devour. Rapacious birds unit am 
ly endeavour to mie higher on the aur than ther prey, that they may have an op- 
portunity of darting lorcibly dowa upon it with their pounces Do counteract 
theie artifices, nature has endow d the imajler and more innocent iy reece of birds 


with many arts of defence. When a hawk bppedis, the imal bards, af they find 


it convenient, conceal themécives in the hedges of bruthy wood When deprivest 
of this Opportunity, they, often, in great numbers, leem to follow th hawk, and 
to expote themielves unnecetlarniiy to danger, wisle, wo tact, by ther nambers, 
their perpetual changes of direttson, and their uniorm emieravours to rile aos 
him, they perplex the hawk to fuch a degree, that he os unable to fia upon a & 
Bie object ; and after exerting 41) his art and addrets, he is trequen'iy oie! to 
reiinquith the purfiut. When on the extremity of danger, and after ’ 
every other artifice in vain, mali buds have een offen Roown to My to me 
protection. This 1s a plan indication, that thete nals, though they Pa j 
avoid the human race, ec wy ne means to much alrant vt men, as of parivus 


birds. 


The ravens often frequent the fea fhroves in queit of food, Whoaen they fo) 


ther mability to break the theils of muich _ - to 2 nih Me piry ‘ 
they ule a very ingenious ftratagem. IJ hey carry am - ver theii fin, 
t ry) Up mM thee air, ari t mn daih it dowe pon 4 foce, +y wae means it i 
3% Broken, i they o'ytamn th Ma othe y } vu 
The wax pecker os furtsh “we ‘ve ; : F | 

upon ants ar th Ta t Natu “we me ~ 

i ’ ? iv * % i” j ; 
sicil to Bt _ 4 ’ . ¥ a 


ons te 
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hole or crevice, it darts in its long tongue, and brings it out loaded with mfects 
of different kinds. This operation is certainly inftintive: but the inftinét is 

affifted by the inftruétion of the parents ; for the young are no fooner able to 

fly, than the parents, by the force of example, teach them to refort to trees, and 

to infert their tongues indifcriminately into every hole or fiffure. 

Of the economy of fithes, as formerly remarked, our knowledge is extremely 
limited. But, as the ocean exhibits a perpetual and general fcene of attack and 
defence, the arts of affault and of evafion muft, of courfe, be exceedingly various. 
For the prefervation of fome {pecies of fithes, nature has armed them with ftrong and 
fharp pikes. Others, as the perch kind, are defended with ftrong bony rays in 
their fins. Others, as the univalve fhell-fith, retire into their fhells upon the 
approach of danger. The bivalves and multivalves, when attacked, inftantly fhut 
their fhells, which, in general, is a fufficient protection to them. Some univalves, 
as the limpet kind, attach themfelves fo firmly, by excluding the air, to rocks 
and ftones, that, unlefs quickly furprifed, no force, inferior to that of breaking 
the fhell, can remove them. The flying fifh, when purfued, darts out of the wa- 
ter, and takes refuge in the air, in which it is for fome time fupported by the 
Operation of its large and pliable fins. ‘The torpedo is furnithed with a remark- 
able apparatus for felf prefervation. It repels every holtiie attempt by an electri- 
cal ftreke, which confounds and intimidates its enemies. Several fifhes, and 
particularly the falmon kind, when about to generate, leave the ocean, afcend 
the rivers, depofit their eggs in the fand, and, after making a proper midus for 
their future progeny, return to the ocean, from whence they came. Othersy 
as the herring kind, though they feldom go up rivers, aflemble in myriads from 
all quarters, and approach the fhores, or afcend arms of the fea, for the purpofe 
of propagating their tpectes, and cherifhing their offspring. When that opera- 
tion is performed, they leave the coafts, and difperfe in the ocean, till the fame 
inftinétive impulfe forces them to obferve a fimilar conduét next feafon. This 
migration of falmons, herrings, and many other fithes, from the ocean to the’ 
rivers or fhores, is of infimte advantage to mankind, as it {upplies us occafion- 
ally with abundance of nourifhing and |uxurious food. 

The infeé tribes, though comparatively diminutive, are not deficient in arti- 
fice and addrefs. With much art the fpider fpins his web. It ferves him the 
double purpefe of an habitation, and a machine for catching his food. With in- 
credible patience and perfeverance, he lies in the centre of his web for days, and 
fometimes for weeks, before an ill-fated fly happens to be entangled. One {pe- 
cies of fpider, which is fmall, of a blackifh colour, and frequents cottages or 
out-houfes, I have known to live during the whole winter months without al- 
moft the poffibility of receiving any nou ifhment; for during that period, not a 
fly of any kind could be difcovered in the apartment. If they had beey 
fixed in a torpid ftate, like fome other animals, the wonder of their furviving the 
want of food fo long would not have been fo great. But in the fevereft weather, 
and through the whole courfe of the winter, they were perfectly active and lively. 
Neiher did they feem to be m the leaft emaciated. 

The formica-leo, or ant-lion, is a fmall infect, fomewhat refembling a wood- 
boule, but larger, Its head is flat, and armed with two fine moveabie crotchets 
or pincers. It has fix legs, and its bodys which terminates in a point, is com- 
pofed of a number of membranous rings. In the fand, or in finely- pulverifed 
earth, this animal digs a hele in the form of a funnel, at the bottom of which 
lies in ambufh for its prey. As it always walks backward, it cannot purfue any 
infe&. To fupply thrs deteét, it lays a fnare for them, and efpecially tor the ant, 
which is its favourite food. It generally hes concealed under the fand in the bor- 

tom of its funnel or tiap, and feldom exhibits more than the top of its head. , te 
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digging a funnel, the formica-leo begins with tracing a circular furrow in the 
fand, the circumference of which determines the fize of the funnel, whicli is of- 
ten an inch deep. After the firft furrow is made, the animal traces a fecond, 
which is always concentric with the firft. It throws out the fand as with a the- 
vel, from the fucceflive furrows or circles, by means of its {quare flat head and 
one of its fore-legs, It proceeds in this manner, till it has completed its funnel, 
| which it does with furprifing promptitude and addrefs. At the bottom of this 

artful f{nare, it lies concealed and immoveable. When an ant happens to make 











1 too near an approach to the margin of the funnel, the fides of which are 

’ very fteep, the fine fand gives way, and the unwary animal tumbles down 

r to the bottom, The tormica-leo inttantly kills the art, buries it under 

« the fand, and fucks out its vitals. It’ afterwards pufles out the empty 

. fkin, repairs the diforder introduced into its inare, andagain lies in ambuhh fer 

$ frcth prey. 

g We formerly took fome notice of a {pecies of {pider which carries her eggs in 

mf a bag attached to her belly. A {pider of this kind was thrown into the tunnel 

e of a formica-leo. The latter initantly feized the bag of eggs, and endeavoured ‘ 

a to drag them under the fand. The {pider, from a ftrong love of offspring, al- a 

.. lowed its own body to be carried along with the bag. But the flender filk by 

id which it was fixed to the animal’s belly, brcke, and a feparation took place. The 

id fpider immediately feized the bag with her pincers, and exerted all her efforts to 

or regain the object of her affections. But thefe efforts were ineffectual; tor the 

$9 formica-leo gradually funk the bag deeper in the fand. The ipider, however, 

oni rather than quit her hold, allowed herfelf to be buried alive. In a thort time, 

fe the obferver removed the fand, and took out the fpider. She was perfeGiy un- i eB 

<. hurt ; for the formica-leo had not made any attack upon her. But fo ttrong eh 

— was her attachment for her eggs, that, though trequently touched witha twig, 

his fhe would not relinquith the place which contained them*. 

the’ When arrived at its full growth, the formicasleo gives up the bufinefs of ( 

ie an eninaring hunter. He delerts his former habitation, and crawls about for iy 
fome time on the furface of theearth. He at lait retires under ground, {pins a 

tie round filken pod, and is foon transtormed into a fly. 

the oS 2S | 

— Of national debts. Origin of them. Want of credit in ancient flates, and in fome 

_ countries at prefent. Advantages and difadvantages of natiwnal debis, Creat 

+2 danger from them. Sinking fuuds.—From Priefiley’s lectures on hiftory and ge- 

on neral policy. 

t al- 

et a , I ‘O augment the national fupphes, upon any particular emergency, beyond 

bees their annual produce, it has been the practice of fome ftates to anticipate 

- the their revenues, by borrowing fums of money on the credit of them. This paper 

ther, credit, as it is called (trom the circulation of the government fecurities upon pa- * 

velys per, borrowed from the praétice of merchants) is faid to have had its origin in Flo- d \ 
rence ia the year 1324, and to have been brought into France from Italy, atter FH 

oad- it had been fupprefled by Henry IV. ; ie 

chets Sir James Stewart gives the following more particular account of the origin # 

com- and progrefs of national debtst. The Jews, banithed trom France, on account ti 

erifed of their extortion, in the holy wars, fled into Lombardy ; and there invented the a 

ch it nie of bills of exchange, in order to draw their riches from countries to which ae 

e any NOTES, 

e ant, ; 

thas * Ocuvres de Bonnet, vol. 4 page 295. 8vo edit. Amiterdam 1769. 

ae $ Political economy, vol. 1. p. 353. 
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they durft not refort to bring them off. Thus bills, and promiffory notes, in 
various forms, came to be ufed by all perfons, and even kings, 

At firft, princes mortgaged their lands and principalitie:, in order to obtain a 
(wm of money ; a&ing upon the principle of private credit, before government 
acquired that ftability which is neceffary to eitablith a firm confidence. The 
fecond ftep was to raife money upon branches of the taxes, affigned to the lender, 
But this method was attended with great abufe and oppreffion: and at length 
pubiie credit aflumed its prefent form. Money was borrowed upon determinate 
or perpetual annuities ; a fund was provided for that pucpofe ,; and the refunding 
of the capital was, in many cafes, left in the option of government ; but was ne- 
ver to be demandable by the creditor. Francis [. was the firft who contraétede 
regular de'jt on a perpetuai intereft upon the town houle of Paris, at about eight 
percent. when legal wtereft in England at the fame time was ten per cent®. 
Voltaire fays, that Lewis XIV, lett a debt of abouta hundred and eighty million: 
fte: ling. : 

This cuftom of contracting national debts is quite contrary to the praétice of 
antiquity, in which almoft ail ftates made provifion of a public treafure in time of 
peace againft the neceffities of war ; for want of which, war is now attended with 
the increafe of taxes, and the decay of commerce. Butthe ancients had it not in 
their power to make ufe of expedients which nothing but the far greater fecurity 
of property, and greater fidelity and honour, both in individuals, and in public 
and private focieties, than they ever knew, could make practicable. They either 
could not have borrowed at all, or upon fuch intereit, that the remedy would have 
in‘tantly been intolerable. Whereas with us, though the future evils of borrows 
ing may be great, they come on gradwally and imperceptibly, fo long as the in« 
terelt of the borrowed money can be paid without much dithculty. 

Credit was fo low in France, and intereft fo high, that feven millions, bor- 
rowed by the late king,.became a debt of thirty-two millions to the ftatef. 
While the king of France paid exorbitant intereft for the money advanced him, 
and Maximilien was known by the name of Moneyleis, the Venetians railed 
whatever fum they pleafed, at the moderate premium of five per centf. 

It feems not very difficult, briefly to point out the principal advantages and 
diladvantages attending thefe national debts. The capital advantage of them is, 
that they afford relief in great emergencies, and may thereby give a greater per- 
manency to ftates, which, in former times, for want of fuch great occafional re- 
fources, were liable to be overturned without remedy. And if the taxes, ne. 
ceffary to pay the intereft of thefe debts, be not immoderate, they are of no dif- 
fervice to a nation, upon the whole. 

Some have reprefented the national debt as having the fame operation with the 
addition of fo much capital ftock to the nation, encouraging the induitry of it, 
&c. But whatever money is iflued in the form of paper by the government, it is 
firit depofited in the form of cath by the individual, The man, who pays the 
tix, gives up fo much of his property ; fo that it ceafes to be produétive to him; 
aiid it is generally expended by government in army and navy expentes, revenue 
ef officers, gratuities, &c. which yield no return, Itis like a man giving his 
fon a tum of money, which he expends in eatuung and drinking. The money, no 
douht, isemployed, and thereby induttry is encouraged ; but it is only that kind 
of indury which ratics the price of confumable goods. If any man, or any 
nation, fhould give all their property in this manner, they would ceitaiply be 


NOTE. 


® Pol'ticaleconomy, vol. I. page 377. t Ibid. p. 472, 
} Rovertion’s Charles V. vel. 1. page 135. 
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impoverifhed, thowgh thofe to whom their money was transferred, would be 

ainers. 

. Some perfons have paradoxically maintained, that there can be no inconveni- 
ence whatever attending any national debt; that by this means the price of every 
thing is indeed raifed, but that this, affecting all perfons alike, they will be as 
well able to pay the advanced prices, as they were the lower ones. The fallacy 
wf this reatoning may perhaps be moft ealily expoied by the following ftate of 

the cafe. 

Let us fuppofe a fociety to confift of a thoufand labourers, ayd a thoufand per- 
fons juft able to employ them. If this fociety be loaded with any debt, and 
onfequently be obliged to pay a tax; finc2 all the labourers muft fill fubfitt, 
and their employers can give them no more than they do, fome of thefe muit be- 
come labourers themfelves, fo that the price of this additio»al labour fhall be equal to 
the amountof the tax. Itis evident, therefore; that the whole power of the iociety 
will be exhaufted, when the thoufand, who firft employed the labourers, fhali be all 
brought into the fame ftate with them ; and when the price of their labour fhall be 
dimited by the market to which it is brought. The tendency of a public debt, 
therefore, is to increafe the quantity of labour in a country ; and to a certain 
degree this may be favourable, by promoting induftry ; but when carried to an 
extreme,the country muft be diftreffed. 

So long as the labourers can raife the price of their Jabour, no tax ean hurt 
them. If, for inftance, each of them be obliged to pay one fhilling a week, and 
their wages have been twelve, they muft demand thirteen fhillings ; for their 
wages muft be fufficient to fubfift them. But when the wages they muft abfo- 
dutely have, in order to pay all the demands upon them, cannot be given, the 
procefs muft ceale. 

We fhall always deceive ourfelves when we imagine that the cafe of a 
country is, in this refpect, at all different from that of an individual, or of a 
mumber of individuals, and that though debts may ruin the latter, they wil] not 
hurt the former. The only difference is, that a ftate cannot be compelled to pay 
its debts. But when its credit is exhaufted, it will not only be unable to con- 
tra&t any more debts, but may not have it in its power even to pay the interett 
of thofe already contraé&ted ; and in that cafe, muft neceflarily be expofed to ai{ 
the inconveniencies attending the numerous infolvencies which muft be occafion- 
ed by its own. And if the infolvency of one great merchant, or banker, pro- 
duce great diftrefs in a country, how dreadful mult be the confequence attend- 
ing the infolvency of a nation! It mutt be fo extenfive and complicated, as no 
politician can pretend to defcribe, a priori. 

The inconvenience of fuch a debt as the Englhth have now centraéted, and 
which they rather feem difpofed to increafe than diminith, 1s great, and may be 
fatal. If foreigners fhould become poffeffors of the greateft fhare of our funds, 
we are in fact tributary to them; and the difference is very little, if they be 
natives. For ftill the people are debtors to another body than themfelves, though 
they may, in fome refpecis, have the fame intereft. But the moft we have to 
fear from the accumulation of the national debt will begin to be felt, when the 
intereft of it comes to be fo great, that it cannot be defrayed by the taxes which 
the country is able to raife, and when, confequently, the monied people, notwith - 
Manding their intereft in keeping up the national credit, will not venture to lend 
any more. Then one of thefe two confequences muft follow, which I fhall intro- 
duce in the words of mr. Hume. ‘ When the new ercated funds for the ex- 
penfes of the year are not fubfcribed to, or raife not the money projected yar! 
fame time that the nation ts diltreffed by a foreign invafion, or the like, and the 
money is lying in the exchequer to difcharge the intereft of the old debt; the my 
ney muft either be fcized for the ¢ urrent fesvice, and the deli pe cancessed, 
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the violation of all national credit; or, for want of that money, the nation bé 

enflaved.” 

What we have moft to fear, from the accumulation of our national debt, is 
not perhaps a fudden bankruptcy, but the gradual diminution of the power of the 
ftate, in confequence of the mcreaie of taxes, which difcourage induftry, and make 
it difficult to vend our manufactures absoad, ‘The private revenue of the inhabie 
tants of Great Britain, dr. Smith fays*, is at prefent as much incumbered in 
time of peace, and their ability to accumulate, as much impaired, as it would have 
been in the time of the moft expenfive war, had the pernicious fyftem of funding, 
never been adopted. ‘Ihe practice of funding, he fays, has gradually enfeebled 
every ftate which has adopted it. The Italian republics feem to have begun it. 
Genoa and Venice, the only two remaining which can pretend to an indepene 
dent exiitence, have both beenenfeebled by it. Spain feems to have learned the 
practice from the Italian republics ; and (its taxes being probably lefs judicious 
than theirs) it has, in proportion toits natural {trength, been {till more enfeebled, 
The debts of Spain are of very old ftanding. It was deeply in debt before the 
end of the fixteenth century, about an hundred years before England owed a 
fhilling. France, notwithitanding its natural refources, languifhes under an op- 
preflive load of the fame kind. ‘The republic of the united provinces is as much 
enfeebled by its debts as either Genoa or Venice. Is it likely then, he adds, 
that in Great britain alone, a practice, which has either brought weaknefs or de- 
folation into every other country, fhould prove altogether innocent ? 

When debts have been contraéted, and a fund appointed for paying the inte- 
reft of them, it is generally contrived to be fo ample, as to do fomething more 
than this, and the furplus is made a fund for finking, or paying off, the debt; 
and is therefore called a finking fund. And as dilcharging the debt difcharges 
the intere(t of the debt at the fame time, it neceflarily operates in the manner of 
compound intereft, and therefore wil in thme annihilate the debt. But the temps 
tation to apply this finking tund to other purpofes, is fo great, that it has been 
of little ule in this country. 

To facibitate the payment of thefe debts, it.is cuftomary with fome nations to 
borrow upon hives, viz. either to give the jender an annuity for his own life, or 
an annval {um to a number of perions, to expire with the lait life. This lag 
method is cabled a tontine. Both thefe methods have fucceeded better in France 
than with us. 

Mr. Poftlethwaite makes an eftimate of what taxes thefe kingdoms may be 
fi'ppoted to bear, in the following manner. People who live in plenty, as in 
Engiand, may part with a tenth of their income; but fe poor as Scotland and 
Ireland in general are, a twentieth to them would be as much as a tenth to the 
Englith. By which, confidering the number of the people, and their incomes, 
computed at a medium, he pats the amount of all that can be drawn from the 
three kingdoms annuaily, at cight millions three hundred and feventy-five thou- 
fand pounds. 

Experience has taught us, that we are able to bear a much greater burden than 
this, or than any perfon, even the moft fanguine among us, had imagined we ever 
could pear ; our national debt at prefent being about two hundred and eighty 
millions, the intereit of which is thirteen millions, However, without naming 
any particular fum, if the national debt fhould be raifed fo high, that the taxes 
wiil not pay the intereit of it, and, at the fame time, defray the ordinary expenfes 
of government, one or other of the coniequences above-mentioned muft enfue. 

NOTE. 


* Wealth of nations, vol. III. page 528, 
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And in the mean time our manufactures muft be burdened, and confequently our 
ability to pay taxes muft be diminifhed, by every addition to the national debt. 

Inftead ef paying off any part of the national debt, fome think it would be 
better, as foon as the produce of any tax would enable the ftate to do it, to take 
off fome of the other more burdenfome taxes, elipeciaily fuch as tend to check 
manufactures, and thereby to diminifh the power of acquiring wealth. For if 
the country grow more wealthy, the debt, though nominally the Jame, becomes 
in reality lefs, in proportion to the greater ability to difcharge it. Thus a per- 
fon in a good way of trade does not always find it his inteselt to pay his debts ; 
becaufe he can employ that furplus, by which he couid difcharge them, to better 
account. For it is pofflible that with an hundred pounds, by which he might 
have diminithed his debts, he may acquire a thoufand. 

It can hardly be expected, however, that minifters of ftate will have the mag- 
Ranimity, or the judgment, to act upon this plan. Otherwife, by adding te 
fome taxes, as thofe on land and houfes, acquired by wealth, and dimintihing 
thofe on manufaétures, by which wealth is acquired, a nation might become to 
wealthy, as that its debts would be of little confequenceto it. But till man- 
kind are cured of the expenfive folly of going to war, it is not even defirable, 
that nations fhould have any large furplus of wealth at the difpofal of their go- 


vernors ; as it would be fure to be {quandered in fome miichieveus project. Wile. 


nations, therefore, not being fure of a iucceflion of wife governors, will be 
centent to be juft able to pay the intereft of their debts, as the only 4fecurity 
fer peace, and indeed the only guard againit deftruction. 


—$ SH F@_ DD SOOO—— 
THOUGHTS ON FRIENDSHIP. 
By the rev. Fofeph Lathrop, of Springfield, Maffachufettse 

UMAN nature is too imperfeét, and fub/e to too many inadvertences, 

difappointments, and forrows, to enjoy itfclf tolerably in folitude. ‘The 
focial affegtions, which belong to our nature, as well as the wants, which attend 
eur condition, prompt us to form particular friendfhips. Thefe affections, dit- 
fufed indifcriminately, become languid ; direSted towards certain agreeable ob- 
jects, they operate with vigour. Univerial benevolence, the great principle uf 
focial virtue, is not inconfiftent with private friendfhip: it rather leads wo it. As 
it cannot actually do good to all, it choofes out tome, en whom to gratify its 
inclinations. This principle, however, will re(tvain us fromm ferving our friends, 
at the expenfe of others. ‘*It works no illto any ; does good to all, fo far as 
there is opportunity—and efpecially to fome."’ The divine Saviour, who exhi- 
bited a pattern of univerial and molt difinterefted goodnels, had his partucuiar 
friends. 

True friendfhip is founded in virtue. Combinations, for the purpofes of vice, 
are often called friendthips; but are really the reverfe. Tey are rather an imi- 
tation of the grand enemy, who excites men’s vileft paflions, and concurs with 
their bafeft inclinations, that he may deftroy their moit important interetts. 
Friendthip is a reciprocal affection, engaging the parties to puriue each other's 
real advantage. Of this friendfhip, a vicious heart is not capable, becaufe it is 
deftitute of that benevolence, difintereitedneis, and integrity, which are neceflary 
to afaithful difcharge of the dutiesof it. As virtue is the bafis, fo a fimilarity 
of tafte and ma.ners contributes much to the pleafure and ufefulnets of friend. 
thip. Inthe choice of a friend, have a principal regard to the former, and be 
not indifferent to the lacter. 

If you would preferve his friendfhip, a& with the ftri€teft integrity ; for arti. 
fice, once detected, will deitroy his future confidence. Keep, with facred tacitur- 
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nity, the fecrets, he commits to you: if you betray them, he will not eafily par. 
don the offeace, or truft you again. Treat him wi.h uch openneis, as in licates 
your reliance on his fidelity ; but commit not to him thofe fecrets, which would 
put his fidelity to the torture. Not only affift hi, on urgent oce fons; hut of- 
@n obuge him in matters of mere convenience or fancy ¢ littl compiiances may 
be of greater confequence, than fubftantial benefits ; becaufe the former may be 
frequent, the latter can be but rare. Never teem in ifferent to that, which fenfibly 
intercfts him ; indifference, from you, wounds more deeply, than an injary from 
another. Defend his charaéter, when it is unjuftly attacked ; for your tlence 
will fix the fcandal; and he will confider it as obioquy. Never facrifice one 
friend, in complaifance to another ; t r, by treachery to one, you deftroy the 
confidence of both. Oblige him, with an alacrity, that anticipates lis requeft, 
or, at leaft, prevents the repetition of it ; for a favour, extorted hy umportunity, 
bofes more than half its value. Often remind hum of the bencfits, you have re. 
ceived from him; rarely mention thofe you have done him ; tor he will feel your 
kindnefs more, as you feem to feel it lefs. To give liberally, without upbraid. 
ang, is to imitate the divine beneficence. Give him your advice, wien he ake 
it, and even though he afk it not, if you fee he needs it, lett he impute to you the 
errors of his con uét; but aflume no magiiterial airs ; rather infinu-te, thar 
impofe your advice. Remind him of his real taults, and of tuch foibles, as 
render him difguftful ; but vex him not witha frequent rehearfal of trivial fin. 
guilarities, left he think you peevith or captious, Admonifh him in private, nor 
relate to others what you have privately fai. tohim ; affect not to be thought hie 
reformer : let him have all the honour of appearing to reétify his errors, on the 
reflexions of his own mind. Study to cover his blemifhes, to excufe his failings, 
and caft a mantle over his ftains; and be forward to preclaim enly his virtues 
and worthy aétions. Candidly overloek thofe iittle faiiures of kindnefs and ref. 
pect, which, through frai.ties common to ail, the beft may happen to be guilty 
of : if you expeé perfeétion, you will be fo often dilguited, that, m a little 
time, fcarcely his virtues will pleafe. Diftinguith between his habitual temper, 
and an accidental guftof paffion ; mzke allowance for indilcretion, infirmity, 
difappointment, adverfity, and other accidents, which may, now and then, jour 
the fweeteft temper.. A tranfient fit of ill-humour is nocvidence of dilaffe€tion 
in him, and no juft caufe of refentmentin you. Forfake him not in his adverfi- 
ty; but be moft forward toaffiifthim, when his occafion is the moft urgent, and 
his ability to requite you appears the leaft. Make known to him your real 
troubles y but weary him not with complaints of thofe trivial crofles, which only 
affe&t the perfon immediately concerned, and cannot be felt by the {peftator. 
Expe& not that he can fully enter into all your feelings. ‘The fympathy of a 
friend is, to the paffion of the fufferer, but like the fecondary colours of the rain- 
bow—a true image of the original, but more faint. Rather repre(s, than aggra- 
vate your own forrows ; he will more eafily adopt them, when they flow gently, 
than when they rage with violence. Treat not his friends with negle& ; this will 
be difrefpe& to him, and a tacit cenfure on the choice he has made. Be cheerful 
in his company, except when his circumftances, or yours, make fadnefs appear 
natural and beamiful. Accommodate yourfeif to his humour, fo far as it is in- 
nocent , fo far as it is otherwife, endeavour to mend it, by your counfel and ex- 
ample. Frien fp, thus formed and maintained, is the joy of life; the friend. 
fit», which is only a confederacy in vice, is worfe than open enmity, 
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REVOLUTIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Tranjlaied from the liakan of fignor Carlo Denina. Concluded from page 97. 
Liberty of the prefs. 


7 HAT above all gives a particular charaéter to the Englith literature, is 
W the libe.ty of the prefs, which likewife depends upon the nature of the 
government. As itis undecided in England, whether this hberty is of greater 
advantage or prejudice to the political fy:tem *, fo it is equally doubtful, whether 
it a.vances or reta ds the progreis ot letters. For outot fuch an infinity of au. 
thors of every con \inon, who print whatever their genius, caprice, paflion, or 
fancy cictate, it 1s impeflinle, that elegant and ingenious compolitions fhould net 
appear, perhaps oftener than in other nations; where genius bei ig more reitraine 
ed, (.ey pubdaith tels trath indeed, but at the fame ume fiequentiy fupprels valu- 
able thoughts fiom fome apprehention of danger, or oppotition to the publication 
of then labours. 

To the sibeity of the prefs may be added the convenience of publifhing by 
fubic:iption. in Italy, for inftance, one ot the principal dithculues an au hor 
has to encounter, is the expenfe of printing ; whereas in Loncon, by the friend. 
fhip of fome man of eminence in the literary, or a@tivity in the buty worid, he 
may not only raile money enough to detray this charge, but have a contiderable 
fum over. This cont:ibutes not a little to promote itudy and indultry, though, 
like the liberty of the prets, it often creates negligence, fupe: fluity, indigettion, 
and infipidity : all of which would be in a g eat meaiure prevented, if the 
Englith laboured under thole obitacles, which give foreigners an opportunity 
to .¢-touch their performances when the heat of imagination is abated. Belides, 
this inevitably produces an inundation of books, which, overflowing the land, 
confound the ftudious, who cannot without trouble diftinguith the good trom 
the bad, e!pecially as the moft paltry performances daily appear under the af- 
fumed name ot fome refpeftable author. 

Sometimes, likewife, an author's unfinifhed pieces are made public without 
his confent. This abuie was carried tofuch an height, that the officers at the 
poft office arefaid to have delivered to the printers, letters that paffed through 
their hands, which they knew to be written by fome famous author, or directed 
to him by a frieni¢. This multitude of books may perhaps have concurred 
to fupport the vigour of literature longer in England than 1m other countries, 
If it be true, that the heightof corruption fweceeds the height of perfeétion, 
this is, perhaps, another reaion, why the Englith literature is ftill undeeayed, 
For if we except a very few, even the moft renowned Englith authors have fal- 
Jen into defects, or exceffes, owing partly to thofe univerfal prejudices that have 
Jong infeéted certain branches of literature, and which I have already remarked 
in fome kinds of poetry. 

Nor is it an eafy matter for one or two authors to alter the Englih tafte. 
The conftant clath of faction, the predominant fpirit of liberty, and the cultom 
of unrefervedly criticifing every thing that appears, render it almoft impoffible 
that any man, however great, fhould obtain the univerfal voice of the nation ; 
and though he fhould have a miilion of admirers, he would (till have fome cri- 
tics to diveft him of his undeferved honours, 


Criticifm. 
This is the great advantage of criticifm. The faults ef an author will never 
become general, while there are critics who dare to condema them, Had Sg- 
wOT kS, 


* Pope's letters, + Speftator. 
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neca been attacked by a few men of tafte, who would not have fpared any of 
his affeétations, his example would have been lefs baneful. But whilft ma- 
ny admired, hardly one cenfured him: and from what Quintilian has faid, we may 
infer, that even he durft not attempt it. Thus criticiim certainly maintains the 
vigour of literature, as the Roman cenforfhip formerly maintained a ftriét ob- 
fervanee of the laws of virtue. 

All writers, whether good or bad, have the fame propenfity to cenfure each 
ether. But truth wall at length triumph. Milbourn and Blackmore weve un- 
able to difcredit Dryden and Pope, notwithitanding their own efforts, and the 
eabals of their partifans ; and were themicives, like Bavius and Mezvius, under 
the rod of Virgil and Horace, damned into everlatting contempt and derifion, 
Befides, the emulation and controverfies, which arife amongtft the learned, creat- 
ly concur to perfeét or illuftrate particular ftudies, to fupport the vigour of lite- 
rature, and to prevent the reputation of a man of letters from authorifing his 
faults. ‘Thus the jealoufy which fubtifted between Addifon and Pope, though 
difagreeable to their common friends, who could have withed, that two fuch in- 
genious men had lived in amity, was by no means hurtful to literature. The 
pattorals of Pope and Philips have their refpeétive beauties, though the poets 
adopted different modes of compofition, which they fupported by repeated criti- 
cifms and defences. Now, though thefe literary wars have greatly contributed 
to preferve tafte longer uncorrupted in England, than in any other nation, yet 
I am apt to think it has been not a little owing to even the uncertainty of the 
language. 


Uncertainty of the Englifh language. 


The Englith tongue not only varied during the two centuries that intervened 
between Chaucer and Spencer; but even in later times, fincé Elizabeth, the al- 
terations have been fo remarkable, that Wailer, as has been already obferved, was 
atraid left his werks, from the fuétuating ftate of the language, would foon be 
neglected and unintelligible. Nay, in the prefent age, Pope * was of opinion, 
that his ftyle, and that of his cotemporaries would, ere long, fink into difufe. 

In fome refpects, it is inconvenient when a language alters fo often, but not 
f» for writers, efpecially poets, to whom it affords frequent opportunities to build 
upon the ruins of their predeceffors, and to cultivate, asit were, a new field ; 
no inconfiderable happinefs this, when we reflect that the poetical fund has been 
fo long exhaulted, and that fucceeding poets always appear to diladvantage, 
after the different branches of poetry have been adorned by a few authors of 
diitinguifhed reputation. Now Dryden could not have berrowed from Chaucer, 
or Pope from Spencer, had not their language been then greatly antiquated. No 
Italian bas ever beer, able to take the fubjedt of a fonnet from Petrarch, without 
alfo taking the words, fince our language, efpecially that of poetry, is ftill the 
fame. Herce then it may be faid, that the Englifh are equally indebted to 
their own old writers asto thofe of other nations, and, which is an advantage 
peculiar to themfelves, may with equal freedom borrow from either. 


Education of the nobility. 
After all, I cannot but think that one chief caufe of the longevity of Eng. 


NOTE. 


* Now length of fame (our fecond life) is loft, 
And bare threefcore is all ev’n that can boatt; 
Our fons their fathers’ failing language fee ; 

And fuch as Chaucer is, fhail Dryden be. 
Effay on criticiim, ver. 420, 
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lith literature, is the public education of the youth, particularly of thofe of high 
rank. In England, it is ufual for the firft nobility to attend the public {chools 
and univerfities, where they are committed, with other boys, to the difcretion of 
a mafter: a cuftom highly laudable, fince by thefe means they are indilcrimi- 
nately fubjected to chattifement, and excited by emulation to imbibe a knowled» 
ef the ancient languages, and the principles of folid fcience. And let peopie i) 
what they will againft this practice, it is impoffibie :o find a man of true fiters 
ture, who has not applied his mind to what witlings are pleafed to term the pes 
dantry of the fchools. Le Blanc acknowledges, it is from the ftudy of Greek 
and Latin, that the learned are more numerous in England than in France, 
where thefe languages have been long negle&ted. But the young nobles pro- 
mote the culture of letters in another refpeét ; as theirexample cannot but ani- 
mate their inferiors to undertake a tafk, which even peers impofe upon their 
children, Thus learning becomes univerfal, and produces anot er advantage ftill. 
Authors, who naturally with to be read and admired by the great, may as rev 
dily fucceed by writing upon folid and learned fubjeéts, as upon thofe of levity 
and intrigue. Hence, too, the Englith literati not only often affit each other (7s 
appears from the letters of Swift, Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot, ail of whom would 
with pleafure have fhared their fortunes together) but are alinoft certain of the 
favour and protection of the great. I have feen a letter from the eail of Oxford, 
one of the firit noblemen of his age, in which he expreffes his ambition of he- 
ing publicly acknowledged as the friend of Pope, Swift, Parnel, and, A: buth- 
not, men infinitely his inferiors in rank, but highly ennob’ed by their learning. 

Literature can never decay, when thus patronifed by men of birth and pow- 
er: and this will ever be the cafe where the noble are educated at the fame {chools, 
and under the fame reftri¢tions, with the ignoble. Intelligent writers think this 
of fo great importance to the advancement of the fine arts, that Pope fiys, ig- 
norance will gain ground, without oppofition, when, 
birch fhall blufh with noble blood no more. 

The nobility have likewife many {trong inducements to ftudy. The confti- 
tution of the Englith government is fuch, that, without great accomplifhments, 
it is almoft impoflible to acquire influence either with the parliament or the peo- 
ple. Befides, the profeffion of literature is fo far from being thought incompati- 
ble with the great offices of ftate, that Bacon, Milton, Addifor, Bolingbroke, 
and other dittinguifhed perfonages in the literary world, have been raifed to the 
head of affairs. Newton was director of the mint: and Prior, befides other im- 
portant employments, was fent in quality of plenipotentiary to the court of 
France. 
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PREMIUMS propofed by the Philadelphia fociety for promoting agriculture, for 
the year 1791. 

I. HE rotation of crops having been found in England conftantly to im- 

prove the foil inftead of exhaufting it—an{ the fociety being perfuaded, 
that to this management alone is to te attributed the great comparative pro- 
ducts of that country—they efteem it of the firit importance to America, to 
gaina knowledge both of the theory and praétice of fo admi able a {yttem.—- 
Within the limits of this article, it is impoffible to ftate, with any uteful de- 
gree of precifion, principles, which, a‘ter ail, mutt vary with circumitinces ¢ 
but knowing that fome farmers, in Penniyivania and elfewhere, have already 
made themfelves scqu inted with this mode of hu(b walry—and thatitis osimvey 
the intereft, as itis within the power of all, toobtanthe n ceifary Knowle !ge— 
the fociety, without attempting to lay down any particular direction, «tf r,— 
for the bett experiment of . five years’ courte of crops, conducted upon princ pls 
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which have been pra&tifed on in England—a piece of plate, of the value of two 
hundred dollars, infcribed with the name and the occafion : and, for the experi- 
ment made of a like courfe of erops, next in merit,—a piece of plate, likewife 
inferibed, of the value of one hundred doilars. The account, with certificates, to 
be produced by the zoth December, 1796. 

11. The importance of complete farm or fold-yards, for fhelteving and fold. 
ing cattle,—and of the beft method of conduéting the fame, fo as to procure the 
greateft quantities of compoft, or mixed dung and manure, from within the 
farm, induces the fociety to give, for the beft defign of {uch a yard, and method 
cf managing it, practicable by common farmers,—a gold medal : and, for the 
fecond beft, a filver medal. ‘The defign to be prefentedto the focicty, by the 
2oth December, 1791. 

III. Fortte beft method of raifing hogs, from the pig, in pens ar fties— 
from experience—their fometimes running inalotor field not totally excluded, 
if preferred,—a gold medal; and, for the fecond beft, a filver medal. To be 
produced by the 20th December, 1791. 

IV. For the beft method of recovering worn-out fields to a more hearty ftate, 
within the power of common farmers, without dear or far-fetched manures— 
but, by judicious culture, and the application of materials common to the gene- 
sality of farms—founded in expericnce,—a gold medal : and, for the fecond beft, 
a filvermedal. ‘To be produced by the 2oth December, 1791. 

V. For the beft expe:iment, foil and other circumftances confidered, in trench- 
ploughing, not lefs than ten inches deer, and the accounts of the effects thereof, 
already made or to be made, on not lefs than one acie,—a gold medal: and, 
for the fecond beft, a filver medal, To be produced by the 20th Decem. 
ber, 1791. 

VI. For the beft information, the refult of aétual experience, for preventing 
damage to crops by iniects—efpecially the Heflian-fly, the wheat-fly, or fly-wee- 
vil, the pea-bug, and the corn chinch-bug or fly,—a gold medal: a filver medal 
for the fecond belt. ‘To be produced by the zoth December, 1791. 

VII. For the beft comparative experi:nents on the cultureof wheat, by fowing 
it in the common broad-caft way, by drilling it, and by fetting the grain, with a 
machine, equidiftant—the quantities of feed and produce propoitioned to the 
greund, being noticed,—a gold medal: for the fecond belt, afilver medal. ‘The 
account to be produced by the roth January, 1792. 

VIII, Foran account of a vegetable food that may be eafily procured and pre- 
ferved, and thatbeit increafes mick in cows and ewes, in March and April, foun- 
ded on experiment,—a gold medal: for the fecond belt, a filver medal. Tobe 
p-oduced by the soth January, 1792. 

1X. For the greatcit quantity of ground, not lefs than one acre, well fenced, 
producing lucuit trees, growing in 1791, f:oim feed fown after April 5th, 1785: 
the trees to be of the foit ufed for potts and trunnels, and not fewer than 1500 
per acre, —a gold medal: for the fecond, a filver medal. To be claimed in Dee 
cember, 1791. 

X. The fociety, believing that very important advantages would be derived 
from the general ufe of oxen, inftead of horfes, in hufbandry and other fervices—— 
and being defirous of facilitating their intioduction into all thefe ftates—per- 
fuaded, alfo, that the comparative value of oxen and cows mult very much de- 
pend on the qualites of their fires and dams—and that by a careful attention to the 
fubjcét, aa impioved breed may be obtained—they propofe a gold medal for the 
belt eifay, the refult of experience, on the breeding, feeding, and management 
of cattle, for the purpofe of rendering them moft profitable for the dairy, and 
for becf, and me & docile and ufetul for the draught: and, for the next beft, a 
fisver medal. J a be produced by the alt January, 1792. : 
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N. B. Among other things, the effay fhou!d notice the different breeds of cat. 
tle, and tlieir comparative qualities—as their fizes, ftrength, facility in fatten- 
ing, quantity of mulk, &c. 

XI. It is a generally received opinion, that horfes in a team travel much faft- 
er than oxen: yet fome European writers on hufband:y mention many inftances, 
in which it appeared, not only that oxen can plough as much ground as an e- 
qual number of horfes, but alfo travel as faft with a loaded carriage ; particu. 
larly when, inftead of yokes and bows, they were geared in horfe-harneis, with 
fuch variations as were neceflary to adapt it to their different fhape. ‘To afcer- 
tain the powers of oxen in the/e particulars, and the expenfe of maintaining them, 
the fociety deem matters of very great moment; and are therefore inauced to 
offer a gold medal for the beft fet of experiments, undertaken with that view : 
and, for the next beft, a filver medal. In relating thefe experiments, it will be 
proper to defcribe the age and fize of the oxen, their plight, the kinds and quan- 
tities of their food, the occafions, manner, and expente of thocing them ; ia tra- 
velling, the kinds of carriages uled, and weight of their loads, and feafons of 
the year, and the length and quality of the roads ; and, in ploughing, the fize 
and fashion of the plough, the quality of the foil, the depth ef the furrows, and 
the quantities ploughe : and, in every operation, the time expended, and num- 
ber and forts of hands employed in performing it; with any other circum- 
ftances which may more fully elucidate the fubject. - Thele experiments, will en- 
able the effayift to determine what will be the beft form and conttruétion of 


. yokes and bows, and what of ox-harneis, to enable oxen, with the beit carriage 


of their bodies and heads, the moft cale, and quickeft ftep, to draw the heavieit 
loads ; a defcription of each fort of which gecrs, explained on mechanical 
principles, mutt be fubjoined to the account of experiments. To be produced 
by the 1it day of January, 1792. 

XII. For the beft method, within the power of common farmers, of recovers 
ing old gullied fields to a hearty flate, and fuch uniformity, or evenunefs of fur- 
face, as will again render them fit for tillage; or, where the gullies are to deeu 
and numeious, as to render fuch recovery impraaticable, for the belt method 
of improving them, by planting trees, or otherwile, fo as to yield the improver 
a reafonable profit for his expenfes therein, founded on experiment,—a gold 
medal; and, for the next beit, a filver medal. ‘Lo be produced by the ait day 
of January, 1792. 

XIII. For the beft cheefe, not lefs than five hundred pounds weight, made 
on one farm within the united fiates, and which fhali be produced to the fociiy 
by the 1ft day of January, 1792,—a gold medal: and, for the next greutett 
quantity, not lefs tian two hunded and fitry pounds wagit, of equal quality— 
a filver medal. 

XIV. For the beft method, deduced from experience, of railing the white- 
thorn from the {ced, for hedges, and the gresteft number of piants raited on not 
lefs than one eighth of an acre,—a gold medal: for the fecond belt, a filverme- 
dal. To be produced by tac ak of Deceiaber, 1793. 

XV. The fociety, believing that the culture of hemp on fome of the low rich 
lands in the neighbourhood of this city, may be attempted with advantage, de 
hereby offer a gold medal for the greatett quantity of hemp railed within tea mics 
of the city of Philadelphia. ‘The quantity not to be leis than three tons: for the 
fecond greateft quantity, a filver medal. The claim to be made by the si cay 
of December, 1792. 

«*s [twill be jeft to the choice of thofe fuccefsful candidates for prizes, who 
may be entitled to the plate or gold medals, to receive the taine, eather mm plate ve 
medals, or the equivalcnt thereof in money. 

The claim of every canticate fur a preaium is to be accompanied with, aa. 
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fupported by, certificates of refpeétable perfons of competent knowledce of the 
fubjeét. And it is required, that the matters, for which premiums arc offered, 
be delivered in without names, orf any intimation to whom they belong; that 
each particular thing be marked in what manner the claimant thinks fit; fuch 
claimant fending with it a paper fealed up, having onthe outide a correfponding 
miark, and on the infide the claimant’s name and addrets. 

Refpecting experiments on the produéts of land, the circumftarces of the pre- 
vious ans fubfequent ftate of the ground, particular culture given, general ftate 
of the weather, &c, will be proper to be in the account exhibited. Indeed in all 
experiments and reports of faéts, it will be well to particularize the circum- 
ftances attending them, It is recommended, that reafouing be not mixed with 
the faéts: after ftating the latter,the former may be added, and will be accep 
table. 

Although the fociety referve to themfilves the power of giving, in every cafe, 
either one or the other of the prizes, (or premiums) as the performance 
fhall be judged to deferve, or of withholding both, if there be no merit yet the 
candidates may be affured, that the fociety will always juige liberally of their 
feveral claims. Publifhed by order of the fociety, 

SAMUEL P. GRIFFITTS, Secretary. 

Philadelphta, March 16, 179%. 

——-2Sae222> 

To the Philadelphia county fociety for the promotion of agriculture and domeflic 
manufaciures. 

AVING been informed of the advantage of ufing the tops of Indian corn, 

cut as_rye-ftraw, to be mixed with potatoes, thorts, or meal, as a Sood 

for borfes or cattle, 1 have been making the experiment during the prefent win- 

ter. I find that my cattle thrive better, on this fodder, than on rye-ftraw. The 

corn ftalks certainly contain a great quantity of farine fubftance, and there- 

fore muit be highly nutritive. Being cut and fcalded with a fmall quantity of 





_ bran, they afford an excellent mefs for milch-cows. In the common way of 


foddering cattle with corn-tops, the blades are greedily eaten, but the ftalks are 
wafted. By adopting the plan recommended, the whole affords a nutritive food. 
I am, gentlemen, with great refpeét, 
Yours, &c. 
Stenton, Feb. 6, 1791. GEORGE LOGAN. 

—$ SS DP DOS 
New and ingenious method of preferving méat frefb for years together. By Mr. 

CaZaLet, chymift, at Bourdeaux. 
"Tt art confifts in evaporating the humidity of the meat, by means of a 
hot room, eight feet in length, four wide, by five and a half in height. 
This room contains 1500lb. of meat, cut into pieces of feveral pounds weight. 
Two ttoves heatit, and fhould raife the thermometer to the 450th degree, and 
keep it for 72 hours at that height. The meat becomes as dry and as hard as 
aftick. Part of the tat runs; but the greateft portion remains in the cellular 
membrane, acquires f{clidity, as well as the reit of the meat, and retains its 
{weetnels perfectly. ‘Take the meat out of the hot room, and dip it ina folution 





. of jelly, made of the bones, and brought to the confiftence of fyrup. Take it 


back to the hot room, the humidity evaporates, and the meat remains covered 
with a kind of varnith, a coat that will effectually exclude theair. In this ftate 
it is preferved for years, having only loit its humidity, which is reftored when 
boiied. To cook it, firit w th off the coat of jelly ; then let it foak eighteen 
hours in the water intended for broth ; boil it three or four minutes. 

The meat fhoula be fhut up fo as to exclude the air. Its weight is reduced 
to half; this makes it convenient for tran{portation, 
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